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AMENDMENT AND EXTENSION OF THE SUGAR ACT OF 
1948, AS AMENDED 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 24, 1960 


Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:05 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. Harold D. 
Cooley, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Cooley (chairman), Poage, Gathings, 
Abernethy, Albert, Abbitt, Thompson, Jones, Hagen, Johnson, Coad, 
Breeding, Stubblefield, Hogan, Levering, Hoeven, Dague, Belcher, 
McIntire, Dixon, Teague, Short, May, Pirnie, and Latta. 

The Cuairman. The committee will please be in order. 

We are very glad, Mr. Secretary, to have you with us this morning. 
And I will give you an opportunity to express your views concerning 
the subject which is to be considered. 

I might say to you that if you have anything that is classified in 
character that you would like to say to the committee in executive 
session, we would be glad to go into executive session at your request. 
Otherwise we will proceed to hear your statement. 


STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS DILLON, UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Dition. I havea very brief one. 

The Cuairman. Do you have copies of it ? 

Mr. Ditton. Copies are coming up. I will give this to the clerk if 
I am allowed to leave it. 

The Cuarrman. We will go ahead without the copies. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Ditton. Mr. Chairman, I am here in support of the President’s 
desire to have a modification in the Sugar Act that was passed in last 
July. 

The actions of the Trujillo regime, both inside and outside the 
Dominican Republic, have been for some time the cause of grave con- 
cern to the United States and the other nations of the hemisphere. 

On June 3 of this year, the Inter-American Peace Committee of the 
Organization of American States issued a report, in which the United 
States concurred, which concluded that the Dominican Republic has 
contributed to political tensions in the Caribbean area by its flagrant 
violation of human rights, including “the use of intimidation and 
terror as a political weapon.” Seven Latin American countries had 
already broken diplomatic relations with the Dominican Republic be- 
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fore the meeting of Foreign Ministers convened on August 15 in San 
José to discuss the problem which the Trujillo regime presents to the 
hemisphere. 

At this meeting the charges brought against the Dominican Gov- 
ernment by Venezuela were considered. The Foreign Ministers voted 
unanimously to condemn the Dominican acts of aggression and inter- 
vention against Venezuela, culminating in the attempt on the life of 
the President of that country. Under the rules of the OAS, neither 
Venezuela nor the Dominican Republica participated in the voting. 
The ministers resolved 

(1) to break diplomatic relations with the Dominican Repub- 
lie: and 

(2) to interrupt partially economic relations with that country 
beginning with a suspension of trade in arms and implements of 
war. 

They also provided that the Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States shall study the feasibility and desirability of extending this 
trade suspension to other articles. The United States joined with the 
other American Republics in approving these measures. 

The United States was prepared to go further in attempting to in- 
sure that human rights would be respected in the Dominican Repub- 
lic and that the Dominican people would be pe rmitted to enjoy the 
benefits of representative democracy. The United States had pro- 
posed that a committee of the OAS be established to supervise free 
elections in the country, and that if the Trujillo regime did not ac- 
cept such a committee, then economic sanctions would be imposed. 

The final resolution of the Foreign Ministers, however, took the 
form just outlined in condemning the present Dominican Government. 

In the hght of these circumstances, it is apparent that the U.S. 
Government would be in an extremely equivocal position if our Gov- 
ernment were now to grant to the Dominical Republic an economic 
benefit by authorizing the additional purchase of nearly four times as 
much sugar as the United States imported from that country last year, 
especially when more than one-third of the purchase value would be a 
windfall resulting from the premium of the U.S. price over the world 
pric e. 

To reduce the sugar quota of a country with a leftist dictator only 
to grant a substantial portion of that ~~ to a dictator whose activ- 
ities have been formally condemned by all American States would 
seriously handicap the conduct of our rent ‘ign relations throughout 
the hemisphere. 

In applying the provisions of section 408(b) (2) of the Sugar Act, 
as amended, the ek of Agriculture has, pursuant to Proclama- 
tion No. 3355 of July 6, 1960, and with the concurrence of the Secre- 
tary of State, apportioned and authorized the purchase by private 
importers of the major part of the amount of sugar by which the 
Cuban quota has been reduced as a result of that proclamation. In 
making the apportionment pursuant to subparagraph (111) of section 
408(b) (2), an apportionment of approximately 322,000 short tons, 
raw value, was made to the Dominican Republic but was “not author- 
ized for purchase at this time.” 

The importation of approximately 130,000 tons from the Dominican 
Republic has already been authorized by the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture for calendar year 1960. This figure consists of ban 
81,000 tons which is its regular quota and about 50,000 additional tons 
accruing by law as a result of increases in estimates of U.S. domestic 
consumption. If this authorization should be still further increased 
by an additional 322,000 tons, as a result of the reduction made by the 
President in U.S. purchases from Cuba, total imports from the Do- 
minican Republic for calendar year 1960 would be approximately 
452,000 tons as compared with total imports from that country of 
about 84,000 tons in 1959. 

These facts and considerations lead us to the conclusion that is 
clearly desirable, indeed urgent, that the legislation should explicitly 
provide that amounts which would be purchased in the Dominican 
Republic pursuant to subsection (iii) of section 408(b) (2) need not be 
purchased or may be purchased from any foreign countries without 
regard to allocation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would be glad to answer any ques- 
tions. 

The Cratrrman. Mr. Secretary, when you were before the com- 
mittee the last time, you will recall that we discussed the provisions 
of the legislation that was finally reported by this committee, and 
at that time I recall that you suggested that by changing the word 
“shall” to the word “may” in one ‘subpar agraph, that change would 
provide you with the discretion that you thought it would be desir- 
able to have. 

After you left this room we went into executive session, and the 
committee unanimously approved the bill as drafted, retaining the 
word “shall.” The bill passed the House by a vote of 395 to nothing 
with the word “shall” still in the bill. We went into a conference 
which lasted just about all night, and finally both Houses of Con- 
gress approved the word “shi ll” in the bill. The President signed it, 
and it is now the law of the land. 

When you were here we discussed whether or not you should have 
the discretion and power, and I think at that time you expressed your 
views fully concerning the situation in the Dominican Republic. 
Now, we have this situation. The law of the land is still on the books, 
so to speak, but for some reason, by order of the executive branch of 
the Government, at least a part of that law has been suspended. 

Now, do you understand that that law is mandatory, or do you 
understand that it confers discretionary power on anybody ? 

Mr. Dixon. I understand that this statute provides that this sugar 
should be purchased from the Dominican Republic, that was the rea- 
son it was allocated to the Dominican Republic. It did not provide 
the time in which any particular sugar should be purchased from any 
particular country. Therefore, in accordance with unanimous opin- 
ion of the legal authorities in the executive branch, the actual pur- 
chase of the sugar from the Dominican Republic without authoriza- 
tion for it was suspended. 

Since then there has been a new situation with this resolution at 
San Jose finding the Dominican Republic guilty of participation in 
acts that culminated in an attempt to murder the President of Vene- 
zuela. Asa result of that action, and in order to clarify the situation, 
the President has made a request that the law be modified. 
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The Cuarrman. I understand that the President is asking for a 
modification of the law which would confer discretionary authority 
on him. But I know that it was not the intent and purpose of the 
act which was passed in the last days before we recessed to confer 
any discretionary power. 

Now, you said that you were advised by your attorney that Con- 
gress did not give the President any direction with reference to the 
timing of the purchase of the sugar or the authorization for the pur- 
chase of the sugar, and that is the justification for holding the Domini- 

“an quota in suspense. 

The situation is just as it was when you appeared before this com- 
mittee the last time, other than the fact that the OAS has rendered a 
verdict adverse to the Dominican Government. 

If I read this resolution of the OAS correctly, the OAS decided 
unanimously to place an embargo upon any trade in the implements 
of war with the Dominican Republic, and, further, that the OAS 
“shall study the feasibility and desirability of extending the suspen- 
sion of trade with the Dominican Re public to other articles.’ 

I just want to ask you the direct question, Did the OAS in its recent 
decision decide to apply economic sanctions to the Dominican Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Ditton. They did decide to apply partial economic sanctions. 
The language is—and I think maybe it would be helpful if the entire 
text of their findings was inserted in the reeord——— 

The Cuatrman. I would be glad to have it inserted right now. 

Without objection, it may be inserted at this point in your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Ditton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The OAS findings referred to follow :) 


Following text principal resolution in final act, Meeting of Foreign Ministers, 
other resolutions being of protocolary nature: 

Quote: 

The sixth meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs having seen 
the report of the investigating committee appointed pursuant to the provisions 
of the third paragraph of the resolution approved by the Council of the Organ- 
ization of American States on July 8, 1960; and 

Considering: 

That the charter of the Organization of American States sets forth the prin- 
ciple that international order consists essentially of respect for the personality, 
sovereignty, and independence of states, and the faithful fulfillment of obliga- 
tions derived from treaties and other sources of international law; 

That in connection with the incident denounced by the Government of Vene- 
zuela before the Inter-American Peace Committee on November 25, 1959, that 
organ of the inter-American system reached the conclusion that “the neces- 
sary arrangements to carry out the flight from Ciudad Trujillo to Aruba— 
planned for the purpose of dropping leaflets over a Venezuelan city—and to 
load these leaflets in Ciudad Trujillo, could not have been carried out without 
the connivance of the Dominican authorities” 

That the Committee of the Council of the Organization of American States 
acting provisionally as organ of consultation that was entrusted with the in- 
vestigation of the acts denounced by the Government of Venezuela, reached the 
conclusion that the Government of the Dominican Republic issued diplomatic 
passports to be used by Venezuelans who participated in the military uprising 
that took place in April 1960 in San Cristobal, Venezuela ; 

That the Committee of the Council of the Org 2 igo of American States 
acting provisionally as organ of consultation, which was charged with the 
investigation of the acts denounced by the i aeeeeiiaeene of the Republic of 
Venezuela, also reached the conclusions that: 


= 
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1. The attempt against the life of the President of Venezuela perpetrated on 
June 24, 1960, was part of a plot intended to overthrow the Government of that 
country. 

2. The persons implicated in the aforementioned attempt and plot received 
moral support and material assistance from high officials of the Government of 
the Dominican Republic. 

3. This assistance consisted principally of providing the persons implicated 
facilities to travel and to enter and reside in Dominican territory in connec- 
tion with their subversive plans; of having facilitated the two flights of the 
plane of Venezuelan registry to and from the military airbase of San Isidro, 
Dominican Republic; of providing arms for use in the coup against the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela and the electronic device and the explosive which were used 
in the attempt; as well as of having instructed the persons who caused the 
explosion in the operation of the electronic device of that explosive and of hav- 
ing demonstrated to him the destructive force of the same. 

That the aforementioned actions constitute acts of intervention and aggres- 
sion against the Republic of Venezuela, which affect the sovereignty of that state 
and endanger the peace of America, and that in the present case collective 
action is justified under the provisions of article 19 of the charter of OAS, 

Resolves : 

“To condemn emphatically the participation of the Government of the Domini- 
can Republic in the acts of aggression and intervention against the State of Vene- 
zuela that culminated in the attempt on the life of the President of that country, 
and, as a consequence, in accordance with the provisions of articles 6 and 8 
of the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 

Agrees: 

1. To apply the following measures: 

A. Breaking of diplomatie relations of all the member States with the 
Dominican Republic; 

B. Partial interruption of economic relations of all the members States with 
the Dominican Republic beginning with the immediate suspension of trade in 
arms, and implements of war of every kind. The Council of the Organization 
of American States, in accordance with the circumstances and with due con- 
sideration for the constitutional or legal limitations of each and every one of 
the member States, shall study the feasibility and desirability of extending the 
suspension of trade with the Dominican Republic to other articles. 

2. To authorize the Council of the OAS to discontinue, by a two-thirds 
affirmative vote of its members, the measures adopted in this resolution, at 
such time as the Government of the Dominican Republic should cease to con- 
stitute a danger to the peace and security of the hemisphere: 

8. To authorize the Secretary-General of the OAS to transmit to the Security 
Council of the U.N. full information concerning the measures agreed upon in 
this resolution. 


Mr. Ditton. It is the partial interruption of all economic relations 
of all member States with the Dominican Republic beginning with 
the immediate suspension of trade in arms, which certainly indicates 
that they were going to move further at some later date. 

The Cuarmman. It indicates clearly what it says, that they would 
study the problems to decide whether it is reasonable or desirable. 

Do I understand that the Department has no objection to the au- 
thorization for the purchase of the sugar which would go to the 
Dominican Republic under the original allocation ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. That sugar for this year has all been authorized and 
contracted, and a great deal of it as of now, practically all of it, has 
already been shipped, or will be shipped in the very near future. So 
we have no objection to that 130,000 tons being bought from the 
Dominican Republic. What would happen next year would be a 
subject. for consideration after we see how developments go in the 
Dominican Republic during the rest of this year, and if there was 
need for further action, we would come back to the Congress next 
session, or the executive branch would come back to the Congress. 
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The Cuarrman. If no other American State has applied economic 
sanctions to the Dominican Republic, why should the United States 
be the first to apply the economic sanctions / 

Mr. Dion. We don’t consider that we are applying economic 
sanctions to the Dominican Republic, aside from the business of the 
embargo of arms, by this request for legislation. 

All we are doing is asking that a windfall to the Dominican Repub- 
lic as a result of the action taken against the Cuban dictatorship not 
be allowed to come to pass. So that is why we are not asking at this 
time that the rest of the regular quota, which now, by the actions that 
have taken place in increasing our demand, has reac hed 130,000 tons, 
we are not asking at this time that there be any change in that. 

The Cuamman. How can you call it a windf: ll if the C ongress of 
our country authorized it and directed it? How can you call it a 
windfall ? 

Mr. Dition. I don’t see any reason why the Congress can’t author- 
ize a windfall—in this case they did, to all the countries who have 
gotten this amount. I don’t see anything wrong with the Congress 
doing it. But it is just a windfall. 

The Cuamman. Where else could we get the sugar? 

Mr. Ditton. The Department of Agri iculture assures me that there 
is plenty of sugar available from a number of countries, inc luding 
Mexico, Peru, Brazil, the Philippines, Formosa. 

The CHAIRMAN. They told us there were only 24,000 tons of raw 
sugar in the Republic of Mexico. 

Now, you are aware of the fact that since the action was taken by 
the executive branch of the Government, the price of sugar has ad- 
vanced toan alltime high: is that right ? 

Mr. Ditton. I have been informed—— 

The CuarrMan. I mean in the last 40 years. 

Mr. Ditton. That the price of raw sugar on the sugar exchange is 
now about 10 percent higher than it was before this action, yes. 

The Cuatmrman. The papers have said, and nobody has de nied it, 
has gone to the highest level in 40 years; is that not right ? 

Mr. Ditton. I am not an expert in longtime prices of sugar. I 
thought that the price of sugar was higher in 1929, from the record I 
saw. 

The Cuarrman. Have you any idea where we can get the 3 million 
tons of sugar that we were formerly receiving from Cuba when we 
go into the year 1961 ? 

Mr. Ditton. The present quota for Cuba is some 214, 2,400,000 tons. 
There has been no decision not to buy that from Cuba. 

The Cuarrman. I know, but you want to cut off 700,000 tons of the 
sugar quota for Cuba. 

Mr. Ditton. That is right. 

The Cramman. Within the year of our Lord 1960, Cuba shipped 
into our shores here more than 2 million tons of sugar. 

Mr. Ditton. Yes. There has been no action taken to cut that off 
for next year. 

The Cuarrman. Are you leaving the impression with the committee 
that. you might trade again with Castro @ 

Mr. Dixon. I don’t think any decision has been taken on that. 

The CuatrrmMan. Suppose Mr. Castro refuses to sell to us after 
this action has been taken; where will we get it from?’ 
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Mr. Ditton. Then we will get it elsewhere, or will either grow it 
in the United States or get it Fock Brazil or get it from wherever we 
can. 

The CuairMan. Do you think we can grow it in the United States? 

Mr. Ditton. I think if necessary we will do without rather than, 
as you said, give in to a Communist type of dictator such as Castro. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask another question. 

Why are we dealing so rapidly and so harshly, you might say, with 
the Dominican Republic, which is not controlled by Communists, and 
we are not dealing as harshly with Castro, whom we have reason to 
believe is influenced by communism ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. I think we are dealing mue h more harshly with Castro. 
We reduced the Cuban quota by about 25 percent, and we are not 

talking about reducing the Dominican quota; actually it has been 
increased by about 55 percent as a result anyway of this increase in 
demand thi at has been certified for the United States. All we are 
saying is that we don’t think it ought to be increased by 400 percent 
asa result of this windfall. 

The Cuairman. It was increased exactly in the same proportion 
as the other quotas were increased in the other quota countries. 

Mr. Ditton. There are only a very few quota countries in the world. 

The Cuairman. The fact 1s that you have already authorized pur- 
chase of sugar from Brazil, and Brazil is not a quota country ? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And sugar has been shipped in from Brazil, has it ? 

Mr. Ditton. It has been authorized. The Department of Agri- 
culture would have to answer whether it has actually been shipped in. 
I don’t know, sir. 

The CHatrrmMan. But none has come in since Congress passed the 
law in July? 

Mr. Ditton. From Brazil, I wouldn’t know whether it has actually 
come in; it has been authorized for purchase. 

The Cuarrman. And nothing from the Dominican Republic ? 

Mr. Ditton. Nothing additional. Their quota since that law was 
passed has been increased from about 81,000 tons to 130,000 tons as 
the result of the automatic increases in the certification of a greater 
demand in this country. So that has been authorized. 

The CrairMan, Is not Venezuela still trading with the Dominican 
Republic ? 

Mr. Ditton. I would doubt it. 

The Cuatrman. What? 

Mr. Ditton. I would doubt if they were doing very much trading 
with the Dominican Republic. 

The Cuarrman. Selling oil to the Dominican Republic? 

Mr. Ditton. I just don’t know the answer to that. 

The Crarrman. Do you know where the Dominican Republic is 
obtaining its oil supply if not from Venezuela ? 

Mr. Ditton. I assume that most of their oil supply comes from 
American companies, whether it comes from Venezuelan or American 
sources I am not aware. 

The Cuairman. How about the other American States, have they 
stopped trading or do you anticipate that they will stop trading with 
the Dominican Republic ? 
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Mr. Dutton. I think that that will be discussed very seriously in 
the Council of the Organization of American States as soon as the 
Council can reassemble after the conclusion of this week’s conference 
in San Jose, which is presently going on. 

The CuarrMan,. You realize, of course, that there are American 
businessmen that have businesses in the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. Ditxon. I do, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And that the South Puerto Rico Sugar Co. owns 
about a third of the sugar supply in the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. Ditxon. I understand that they have a large investment in 
sugar there. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know what is going to happen there if we 
take this action to oppose it ? 

Mr. Ditton. No, I don’t know what is going to happen there. 

The CuarrmMan. You know that the sugar would not be permitted 
to come into this country, don’t you? 

Mr. Dutton. That is correct. But it never has been, because the 
Dominican Republic has never been that high, and the South Puerto 
Rican Sugar Co., as I understand it, has been a very profitable venture 
anyway, even with a quota from the Dominican Re ‘public of only some 
80,000 tons, and now it is 130. I think that that shouldn’t do them 
too much harm. 

The Cuamman. Well, if we follow your action we will be short 
2,200,000 tons of Cuban sugar and about 300,000 of Dominican sugar. 
That is about 214 million tons short for 1961; is that not right? 

Mr. Ditton. I don’t expect that we will be too much short. But if 
we are short as a result of our troubles with Mr. Castro, I think that 
is something the American people will gladly endure. 

The Cuairman. In other words, they will pay the high price for 
sugar or do without it ? 

Mr. Ditton. Or do without, if that will help to improve the situa- 
tion in the hemisphere by diminishing Communist influence here. 

The CHatrMan. Let me ask you this. 

Are you proposing this action against the Dominican Republic as 
some sort of punishment of Mr. Trujillo or the Government of the 
Dominican Republic? 

Mr. Ditton. We are proposing this because we feel that this man 
has been examined, his administration and what he has done per- 
sonally, and he has been found guilty by all the American States of 
deliberate involvement - trying to murder the President of a friendly 
American State, and as a result, the American States which are 
pledged by treaty to iateane ‘tion against aggression against any of their 
number have had to live up to that: tre aty. And the United States 
is merely living up to that treaty by t aking the action that was decided 
in the OAS. And we think it is not in accordance with the spirit of 
that action to at the same time quadruple the amount of sugar that 
can come into the United States from that country under exceptionally 
favorable terms. 

The CuHaimrman. What do you think is going to happen in the 
Dominican Republic as a result of this action and other actions taken 
if the Government falls? 

Mr. Ditton. We would hope that a moderate, free and democratic 
government would develop in the Dominican Republic 
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The Cuarrman. That is what you hoped in Cuba too, did you not? 

Mr. Ditton. We hoped ? 

The Cuairman. When Batista fell. 

Mr. Ditton. We certainly had hoped that, but we knew there were 
dangers at that time which have developed even worse than was 
expected. 

The Cuamrman. What has been our relationship with Mr. Trujillo’s 
government ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. With his government ? 

The CuatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ditton. We have had a rather difficult time with him for the 
last 4 or 5 years, ever since the Galindéz case and the disappearance 
of Mr. Murphy, who was presumably murdered in the Dominican 
Republic by order of Mr. Trujillo. And we have had a very difficult 
time with him from then on. 

The Cuatrman. We have not preferred any charges against him 
before the OAS, have we? 

Mr. Ditton. We did not choose to prefer charges. 

The Cuarrman. If he committed all these high crimes, why has 
he not been indicted before the OAS ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. He has been. The United States was chairman of the 
Committee on Inter-American Peace, which submitted the report on 
the 6th of June which accused him of suppression of human rights, 
of torturing prisoners, of using terror and intimidation for political 
ends. The United States was chairman of the committee which sub- 
mitted that report, and the report was part of the basis of the action 
taken in the OAS. 

The Cuarrman. You mean the American delegation did sign the 
bill of indictment ? 

Mr. Ditton. They signed this bill of indictment, not regarding his 
attack against the President of Venezuela, because that was a purely 
Venezuelan item. But the indictment of the suppression of human 
rights in the Dominican Republic the American delegation did sup- 
port, because they were a member of this committee which investigated 
it, and in fact an American was the chairman of the committee, and 
we were solidly in agreement with that report. 

The Cuatrman. Why are you inlagel in indicting Mr. Castro be- 
fore the OAS—or have we even now indicted him ? 

Mr. Ditton. The subject of Soviet intervention and the attitude 
of Cuba is now before the OAS. I think this week, as a result of 
the strong stand that was taken yesterday by a number of Latin 
American countries, there will be some helpful action in that regard. 

The Cuarrman. Some helpful action ? 

He has accused us of sinking a ship in the Havana harbor, he has 
accused us of burning the canefields and harboring criminals, and 
about everything else, and whe have preferred no charges against him 
in the OAS, have we? 

Mr. Ditton. We have preferred very detailed and long charges to 
the OAS. We have submitted as documentation for this meeting a 
document some 80 pages long detailing the charges of everything 
which the Cuban administration has done. 

The Cuarrman. But you studiously avoid preferring charges in 
the way of a bill of indictment, you just submitted a memorandum of 
information; is that not right ? 
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Mr. Ditxon. I don’t quite know what the difference is. 

This is part of the documentation of this meeting, and most cer- 
tainly this documentation can either be called just documentation or 
it can be called charges. That isa question of semantics. 

The CuarrMan. You mean you don’t know whether our country has 
preferred charges or not? 

Mr. Ditton. We have not submitted a resolution as yet asking that 
the Cuban Government be condemned, no; that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Why haven't you? 

Mr. Ditton. Because in our consultation with the other American 
States it seemed more likely that there would be unanimity to con- 
demn the interference of the Soviet Union in this hemisphere and to 
request the Cuban Government to disassociate themselves from that 
interference, rather than at this stage to get a unanimous approval of 
charges against Cuba for economic actions which Cuba has taken 
against the United States. 

The Cuarrman. Are we on trial inthe OAS at this time? 

Mr. Ditton. Most certainly not. 

The CuHatrman. Castro has not preferred any charges against 
America ? 

Mr. Ditton. No, he has not; not inthe OAS. 

The Cuarrman. What are they talking about down in Costa Ric: 
now ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. They are talking about Soviet intervention, Commu- 
nist intervention from outside into the hemisphere, and they are talk- 
ing about tensions in the Caribbean area. Those are the two subjects 
on the agenda. 

And the third item is a general item regarding the need for economic 
and social progress in Latin America to avoid social discontent. 

The Carman. Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Hoeven. Mr. Secretary, I think you have made a perfect case 
for the adoption of the proposed amendment to the Sugar Act. It 
seems to me that the question is just simply one of whether or not 
we as a member of the Organization of American States are going to 
stand together and fight against communism in the Caribbean area 
and Central America or whether we are going to go along with those 
people who would like to laugh off the Dominican Republic situation. 

It seems to me that the American people most certainly will sup- 
ort your contention and your position. When it comes to a point 
where the American people may do with a little less sugar and pay a 
little higher price—which we regret, I have every confidence they will 
be willing to sacrifice a bit in order to keep the Communists from tak- 
ing over Cuba or any area in the Caribbean or in Central America or 
South America or anywhere else. 

I think the issue is drawn on that score, and as far as I am con- 
cerned, that is where it is going to stay. 

Mr. Ditton. Thank you, sir. 

The CuarmMan. Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. On that question of communism, I think I would agree 
entirely with Mr. Hoeven. I would be glad to make any sacrifice 
to prevent the spread of communism. And I think the American 
people are glad to do that. 
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Now, just what charges have you got against Mr. Trujillo and 
the Dominican Republic that show that he had in anywise been 
connected with communism or has harbored Communists or has pro- 
moted communism ? 

Mr. Ditton. We don’t make any such charges, although it is a fact 
that at the moment General Trujillo’s son is in Europe and is reported 
to be trying to obtain a visa to go to Moscow to have discussions with 
the leaders of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Poace. After we have kicked him in the teeth ? 

Mr. Dutton. After the Organization of the American States unani- 
mously found them guilty of involvement in attempting to assassinate 
the President of a friendly country. 

And certainly I can imagine nothing, Mr. Poage, that would more 
certainly promote communism in this hemisphere than for the United 
States to be cast in the role of being the defender and upholder of the 
principles of a particular dictator such as Trujillo, who has been 
condemned for complete disregard for human rights, for torturing 
people, and for involvement in attempting to assassinate the Presi- 
dent of a friendly country. 

Mr. Poace. Let’s find out just exactly how this man Trujillo has 
done all these things that you have suggested. 

You say Trujillo has done these things. And you say Trujillo has 
trampled on human rights. Do you think that men are trampling on 
human rights in Hungary ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. I think there has been a great deal of it in Hungary. 

Mr. Poace. Do you think there has been any more of it in the 
Dominican Republic than in Hungary ? 

Mr. Ditton. That isa very bad comparison. 

I would say that there is no place that has been worse trampling 
on human rights than Hungary recently except possibly Tibet. Tru- 
jillo comes a close third. 

Mr. Poace. We maintain diplomatic relations with Hungary; do 
we not ! 

Mr. Ditton. We do maintain diplomatic relations with Hungary; 
that is right. 

Mr. Poacr. We have not done anything about human rights over 
there; have we? 

Mr. Ditton. We have tried our very best to. We have moved to 
inscribe the question of Hungary on the agenda of the United Nations 
General Assembly once again this fall just the other day. 

Mr. Poacr. We do not go as far—we could take our diplomatic 
mission out of Hungary any day we wanted to; could we not? 

Mr. Ditton. We could if we so desired. | 

In the case of the Dominican Republic, however, there is a treaty 
obligation, the Rio Treaty, which provides certain sanctions that 
should be taken against an aggressor, And listed among those sanc- 
tions are the severance of diplomatic relations. 

Mr. Poacr. And we are severing diplomatic relations not because 
we condemn Trujillo but because we want to comply with our treaty 
obligations. And I have no objection to our complying with our 
treaty obligations. ; 

Mr. Ditton. But we condemned Trujillo also, and we joined in this 
action by the OAS. 
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Mr. Poagr. Are we taking this position because we condemn Tru- 
jillo? 

Mr. Ditton. Because we joined with the other American States. 

Mr. Poace. I understand our treaty obligations, but we would do it 
because we condemn Trujillo? 

Mr. Ditton. Because we join the other states in condemning him, 
and it is part of our obligation in condemning him. 

Mr. Poace. Then we would not do it if it were not for that treaty 
organization; is that right 

Mr. Ditton. You are posing a hypothetical question. 

If the Organization of American States had posed some other ac- 
tion, I don’t know whether we would or not. As a matter of fact, we 
do not have an Ambassador there, and haven’t had one for about 2 
months now. 

Mr. Poace. But we have a diplomatic mission there ? 

Mr. Ditton. We have a diplomatic mission there; that is correct. 

Mr. Poace. And we are going to take that out of the Dominican 
Republic but not out of Hungary ? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. Now, let’s find out just what sort of a dictator this man 
has been. Why is he a dictator? What makes a dictator in any 
nation ¢ 

Mr. Dixon. I think a dictator is a man who refuses freedom of the 
press, who refuses freedom of elections, who also uses inhuman meth- 
ods to stay in power. And Mr. Trujillo just a few months ago ar- 
rested some 2,000 people, submitted them to great indignities, exe- 
cuted without trial hundreds of them, tortured others, and many of 
them are still in prison. This was a flagrant abuse of human rights. 
He has been attacked on this openly in a pastoral letter by the church 
in the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. Poace. That sounds a whole lot like what went on in Havana. 

Mr. Ditton. It is somewhat similar, only in Havana I don’t think 
they have gone quite to the same lengths as Trujillo in this particular 
regard, 

Mr. Poace. They have executed more people, have they not? 

Mr. Dutton. I think it is probably a pretty close run between the 
two of them. 

Mr. Poace. And they have done it without anything that we would 
call adequate trials; have they not ? 

Mr. Ditton. They have done it with rump trials, which we do not 
condone at all, and which are in the style of Communist countries. 
Mr. Trujillo dispensed with the idea of trials entirely, he just dis- 
posed of these people in his prisons without any public show. 

Mr. Poace. As a matter of fact, is not the real definition of a dic- 
tator one who rules out any authority on the part of the people; is 
that not really what makes up a dictator, when he rules without a 
legislative branch of government ? 

Mr. Ditton. That might well be a definition of a dictator; yes. 

Mr. Poace. Actually, you said when he used harsh methods to main- 
tain himself 

Mr. Ditton. That is the difference, I suppose, between types of 
dictators. 

Now, certainly there are some countries in the world that are newly 
emerging which may not be able or prepared for representative de- 
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mocracy as we know it here, and they may have to have some form of 
strong central government. 

On the other hand, in the American States we are all advanced to 
a point where that is no longer necessary, and there are very few 
such dictatorships here, and we hope they will disappear rapidly. 

Mr. Poacr. You do have a dictatorship when the executive rules 
without a legislative branch; is that not right? 2 

Mr. Ditton. Sometimes, although it might well be that you have 
a dictatorship even with the legislative branch if the dictator controls 
the legislative branch. 

Mr. Poace. But if you do not have a legislative branch or if you 
ignore the legislative branch, then you are bound to have a dictator- 
ship ? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, we have got in the United States a legislative 
branch, of course. 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. And that legislative branch specifically provided that 
the executive branch could distribute certain sugar, and it did it just 
6 weeks ago. 

Mr. Ditton. That is right. 

Mr. Poage. Seven weeks ago. 

Mr. Ditton. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Specifically provided and said that it “shall,” it does not 
say it “may,” it says that it “shall” apportion all sugar as follows, 
and it says that the balance after purchase under quotas given to 
certain small countries and to the Philippines: 

The balance, including any unfilled balances from allocations already pro- 
vided, shall be purchased from foreign countries having quotas under section 
202(c), other than those provided for in the preceding subparagraph (i), in 
amounts prorated according to the quotas established under section 202(c) ; 

And then it provides further: 

That if additional amounts of sugar are required the President may authorize 
the purchase of such amounts from any foreign countries, without regard to 
allocation. 

Well, the Chief Executive of this country ignored that law. Does 
that make him a dictator ? 

Mr. Ditton. I don’t think it has been ignored. 

The law did not provide a date on which or a time schedule on which 
this should be purchased, and therefore it is fully in accordance with 
the law that it has not been purchased up to date. We are now here 
asking that the law be amended. 

Mr. Poace. But, Mr. Dillon, it says that he shall purchase it from 
these countries, and if any additional amounts are needed 

Mr. Dixon. Certainly the law provides that he can do it during 
the course of the year 1960. And there are quite a few months for 
that. And this amount of sugar has been allocated in accordance with 
the law to the Dominican Republic, although it hasn’t been authorized 
for purchase. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Dillon, the law reads that these allocations shall 
be apportioned and raw sugar involved there shall first be purchased 
from other foreign countries. And that is less than 10,000 short tons. 
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Second: 


There shall next be purchased from the Republic of the Philippines fifteen 
per centum of the remainder such importation. 

Have you purchased that ? 

Mr. Ditton. From the Republic of the Philippines? 

Mr. Poace. Yes; that 15 percent from the Philippines. 

Mr. Ditton. It has been authorized for purchase. Whether it is 


actually here or not, I don’t know. 
Mr. Poace. Third: 


The balance, including any unfilled balance from allocations already provided, 
shall be purchased from foreign countries having quotas under section 202(c). 

It seems to me that it is plain that that is the order in which you shall 
do it, and that vou shalldoit. And: 

If additional amounts of sugar are required, the President may authorize the 
purchase of such amounts from any foreign countries, without regard to 
allocation. 

You have already purchased from Brazil, or authorized purchase 
from Brazil. You must have done that—you could not have done that 
without finding that additional amounts are required. 

Mr. Ditton. The Department of Agriculture did find that addi- 
tional amounts were required after this had been allocated to the 
Dominican Republic, over and above the allocation to the Dominican 
Republic, and those are the additional amounts which have been pur- 
chased or which have been authorized for purchase. 

Mr. Poace. But you have done that, assuming that you were not 
going to get any sugar from the Dominican Republic? 

Mr. Dion. No: we haven't. We did it assuming that we were 
going to get 320,000 tons from the Dominican Republic, and we are 
now asking that that law be changed. 

Mr. Poacr. There is 322,000 tons which you are authorized to get 
from the Dominican Republic. Now, how much did you add to the 
Peruvian quota / 

Mr. Ditton. I am not an expert on those figures. I have them 
here. I think it was 135,000 tons. 

Mr. Poacr. But the law said that you should do it in proportion to 
their previous allocations, and Peru had a larger allocation than the 
Dominican Republic had. 

Mr. Ditton. There was some question regarding the availability 
of sugar in Peru 

Mr. Poacr. The law does not say a thing in the world about the 
availability of sugar; the law says that you shall allocate it—hear what 
it's Says: 





The balance, including any unfilled balances from allocations already pro- 
vided, shall be purchased from foreign countries having quotas under section 
202(c), other than those provided for in the preceding subparagraph (i), in 
amounts prorated according to the quotas established under section 202(c). 

Now, the quotas established in 202(c) gave Peru substantially more 
than the Dominican Republic, consequently you must allocate more to 
Peru than to the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. Ditton. It may have been alloca 

Mr. Poace. How much did you allocate to Peru ? 
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Mr. Ditton. You will have to ask the Secretary of Agriculture. 
But you certainly cannot buy sugar where it does not exist, and the 
law never intended that, and it couldn’t have intended that, because 
you couldn’t say that you insist that we buy a million tons of sugar 
where there wasn’t any sugar. And that was the situation in Peru. 

Mr. Poagr. Certainly not. The law made provision for that, but 
it said you should allocate it in proportion, it said that you should 
do that in proportion. And that meant to allocate to Peru first, and 
then the Dominican Republic, and then to Mexico. And Mexico gets 
nearly as much as the Dominican Republic, not quite. And you told 
Mr. Cooley that you could get sugar out of Mexico. 

Now, how much sugar is available in Mexico? 

Mr. Ditton. I will have to defer to the Department of Agriculture, 
if you want to go into details. 

We have been informed by them that there is adequate sugar avail- 
able combined in Brazil, Mexico, the Philippines, the island of 
Formosa, and elsewhere in the world where this 322,000 tons can be 
bought. They have not decided at this time exactly where it should 
be bought, because the law hasn’t been changed yet. So all they have 
done is certify it is available. 

Mr. Poace. Do you not think before you change the law we had 
better know where we are going to get this sugar / 

Mr. Ditton. We have been told by the Department of Agriculture 
that that sugar is available elsewhere. We rely on the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Poace. Wait a minute. 

Your figures show that you have been told about the same as it was 
told to us, and we were told that there were only 24,000 tons of raw 
sugar in Mexico. 

Mr. Ditton. Maybe there are only 24,000 tons of raw sugar in 
Mexico, but certainly 322,000 tons and more are available for purchase 
in other free world countries. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you not think that it would be real wise for this 
committee to really know where we are going to get this sugar before 
we make some change in the law that makes it impossible for us to 
get it / 
~ Mr. Ditton. I would think so. I am sure the representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture would be glad to give you more 
precise figures. dy. 

Mr. Poacr. And do you think that it is really smart for the State 
Department to come up here and ask us to cut off a known source of 
supply of sugar when you do not know the sources from which we can 
get that sugar? 

Mr. Ditton. I think it is perfectly proper for the State Department 
to rely on the Department of Agriculture in telling us whether this 
sugar is available. 

Mr. Poacr. I do not question that. But we want to know what in- 
formation you got from the Department of Agriculture that is dif- 
ferent from what we got. 

Mr. Ditton. I think it probably is not different. 

Mr. Poage. I do not think so either. But I would like to know 
what your information is. 
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Mr. Dititon. Our information I have told you before, and all I can 
say is that there is this sugar available in other free world countries, 
and it ec in be purchased and brought in before the end of the year, if 
the law is changed. 

Mr. Poage. That is sort of like your information about Mr. Castro 
before we encouraged the overthrow of the Batista government. 

Mr. Drixio0n. I don’ t think it is the same at all. 

Mr. Poage. It is about exactly; is it not? 

Mr. Dixon. It is information from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which is charged with knowledge of these things, and I am sure 
it is accurate. 

Mr. Poace. You had information in the State Department, and we 
had a Central Intelligence which was charged with getting informa- 
tion about Mr. Castro before Batista was overthrown; did we not ? 

Mr. Dixon. I think we tried to find out what we could about that. 

Mr. Poace. And they gave you a report that he was just another one 
of these agrarian reformers; did they not ? 

Mr. Ditxon. I don’t think they gave us any such report at all. 

Mr. Poaar. Did they give you a report that he was communistic ? 

Mr. Ditton. They gave us a report that there were numerous Com- 
munists in his movement. He also had very many fine people in his 
movement, because there was a basic movement of social reform in 
Cuba that was long overdue. Those people have since become disil- 
lusioned with Castro, they have left Cuba, and they now form the 
opposition to the present Cuban Government that is now becoming 
vocal around the hemisphere. 

Mr. Poace. Just one more question about your information and the 
knowledge that you have. 

What information have you as to who might actually take over and 
control the Dominican Republic if Trujillo is driven out? 

Mr. Ditton. There is a moderate opposition to Mr. Trujillo within 
the Dominican Republic. It unfortunately is not as large now as it 
perhaps was some months ago before Trujillo disposed of a number 
of people by torture and murder in his prisons. 

It also is undoubtedly the case that there is some Communist opposi- 
tion inside of the Dominican Republic. Mr. Trujillo has recently en- 
couraged the Communist opposition within the Dominican Republic. 
In Apr il he legalized the Communist Party and he is apparently build- 
ing them up to try to say that they would be the only alternative to his 
regime. And all I can say is, we cannot allow ourselves to be black- 
mailed by this sort of an effort. 

Mr. Poace. What alternative do you think there is to his regime? 

Mr. Ditton. I think there is a very real alternative, a moderate 
element in the Government. 

Mr. Poage. Could you give us some of the names 

Mr. Dixon. If I could I certainly would not, it would mean their 
immediate execution. I am sure you would not be asking for that. 

Mr. Poace. I think that is true, and I find no objection to that 
answer, Mr. Dillon. I think that is perfectly fair. 

Do you have the names? Does the State Department have the 
names of people whom you sincerely believe have a real chance of 
succeeding to and controlling the Dominican Republic ? 
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Mr. Dition. I don’t think it would be proper to answer that ques- 
tion, because that would possibly cause problems for people presently 
in the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. Poace. I do not want to cause anybody any trouble in the 
Dominican Republic or anywhere else, but you did not obviously 
have correct names in Cuba, you oby iously did not know—I cannot 
believe that you know in the Dominican Republic, and you have not 
given me anything to make me believe that you have any assurance 
that the Communists will not take the Dominican Republic over. 

Have we had any trouble with Communists in the Dominican Re- 
public until the United States began putting on pressure to overthrow 
Mr. Trujillo? 

Mr. Ditton. No. The Dominican Republic barred the Communist 
opposition as well as all other opposition until he legalized the Com- 
munists about 2 months ago, as I said, as a measure of blackmail 
against the United States. 

Mr. Poaar. That is right. 

The Dominican Republic has never been used as a Communist base 
as far as you know, has it ? 

Mr. Ditton. Apparently it is starting to be used as such. 

Mr. Poace. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Ditton. Apparently Mr. Trujillo is threatening to start to use 
it as such right now. 

Mr. Poage. I understand this threat, and I think I full well under- 
stand why he is doing it, and I think it is perfectly understandable 
that he would do it, in view of our attitude. But, let us say, prior 
to the Ist day of January 1960 you never had any Communist trouble 
out of the Dominican Republic, did you? 

Mr. Ditxon. No; I don’t think we did. 

Mr. Poacer. Has the Trujillo government repudiated its debts? 

Mr. Ditton. Not: as yet. 

Mr. Poace. Well, it has paid its debts in the United States and else- 
where for a good many years, has it not 

Mr. Dinion. For a good many years; it is not in very good shape 
right now. 

Mr. Poacr. That is right. Since we began putting the economic 
squeeze on it, of course, it is not in good shape. 

Mr. Ditton. We have not put any economic squeeze on the Do- 
minican Republic. 

Mr. Poace. All right, morale squeeze, maybe. 

I do not know why it is not an economic squeeze when you refuse 
to allow them to sell sugar that the C ongress of the U nited States 
says they can sell, I do not know what that is but an economic squeeze. 
but let’s not quibble over the wording. 

You call that a political squeeze, I suppose. Whatever kind of 
squeeze it is, we put the squeeze on Trujillo, and we decided that we 
knew more about what kind of government they ought to have than 
anybody in the Dominican Republic knows. They “have a congress, 
do they not? 

Mr. Ditton. They have a legislative body; that is correct. 

Mr. Poacer. It was elected, was it not? 

Mr. Ditton. I think there were local elections in the Dominican 
Republic, yes, with no opposition allowed. 
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Mr. Poace. Well, there are a good many countries where that is 
true, are there not? 

Mr. Dixon. That is true. 

Mr. Poacre. And a great many of them we are dealing with are 
highly respectable from the standpoint of really controlling his gov- 
ernment, controlling opposition, and Mr. Trujillo does not go any 
further than Mr. France 0, does he ? 

Mr. Ditxton. I wouldn’t like to make comparisons, but I think he 
certainly goes considerably further. 

Mr. Poace. Maybe so. 

You just suggested that there were a lot of newly established 
countries where you had to have a strong man, and I agree with you. 
Now, just what is the status of the people of the Dominican Republic 
that places them in a position to be so much more capable of self- 
government than the people in these newly established nations? 

Mr. Ditton. Well, there is a greater degree relatively of educa- 
tion 

Mr. Poacr. Where did they get that education ? 

Mr. Ditton. Through the Latin American countries. 

Mr. Poacer. Let’s follow that with who gave them that education ? 

Mr. Ditton. Some were educated in the Dominican Republic, some 
outside of it. 

Mr. Poace. There are very few—certainly there are not enough 
people educated outside to move in there to run the Government, are 
there, and if there are, it is purely an oligarchy and not a democracy, 
is it not # 

Mr. Ditxon. Those would be the leaders of the Government; that 
is correct. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, the education that the people have gotten there 
has all come from Trujillo, has it not ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. He has been in control of the country, that is correct, 
for some 30 years. 

Mr. Poace. There was not any school system when Trujillo took 
over, was there, public system, I would say ? 

Mr. Ditton. I think it has probably improved since he took over. 

Mr. Poace. In other words, for all practical purposes there was no 
school system when Trujillo took over, and there is a pretty gener: al 
system of primary education now, is there not ? 

Mr. Dixon. I think of primary education; that is correct. 

Mr. Poace. And probably they need to go some number of years 
before they are in a position to carry on the kind of government we 
would like to see carried on ? 

Mr. Ditton. I wouldn’t agree with that, I think they are able to 
do that at the present. 

Mr. Poace. You think they are able to do it right now. And I be- 
lieve you said that all of the Latin countries were able to do that. 

Mr. Drixon. I think practically without exception they all are. 

Mr. Poacr. And you have an educated class in Bolivia that 

Mr. Ditton. A very small educated class. 

Mr. Poace. That speaks for those Indians up there ? 

Mr. Driton. A small educated class. 

Mr. Poace. They do not have democracy, do they ? 

Mr. Ditton. There is democracy in Bolivia, yes. 
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Mr. Poace. How do the people participate in the Government ? 

Mr. Ditxon. They vote. 

Mr. Poacr. How many votes did they cast in that last election ? 

Mr. Dixon. I will furnish you with that information. But they 
have elections. 

(The data referred to above is as follows :) 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS IN BOLIVA 


A presidential election was held in Boliva on June 5, 1960, resulting in the 
election by a sizable majority of Dr. Victor Paz Estenssoro, who was President of 
solivia from 1952 to 1956 and has long been the leader of the Government 
(MNR) Party that has governed Bolivia since it came to power by revolution 
in 1952. Juan Lechin, senator and left-wing leader of the Central Labor Con- 
federation and the Mine Workers Union, was elected Vice President. 

The official final results of the June 5 election as announce by the National 
Electoral Court show a total vote of 987,730, the breakdown of which was as 
follows: 


National Revolutionary Movement (MNR)--~---~~~---------_---.-__ 735, 619 
Authentic National Revolutionary Movement (PMNRA)-_-----------~- 139, 713 
SoG. Falasees: (TEP) oo ae ee a hi acti 78, 963 
Cirnmeunint Pacey (POR ss ~6pididdin did Sddb eee tel. 2 Se 10, 934 
Revolutionary Workers’ Party (POR, Trotskyite) eehitun tlsdies dbx bek marta aaa 1, 420 
po ie a ee a nay ci a EN 9, 157 
Bene DIRTROUE:.. . 1... sacs cciiauabsinidekeabickinacndaskiaietepincccnicapeei ada acaleacueen ae eniemmaes 11, 924 


The total vote was the largest ever recorded in a Bolivian election. 

Mr. Poace. I know they have elections. 

Mr. Ditton. And they are free elections. 

Mr. Poace. They have elections in the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. Ditton. But they are not free elections in the Dominican 
Republic. 

Mr. Poace. We are setting ourselves up to judge the internal affairs 
of everybody else. It seemes to me we have enough trouble 

Mr. Ditton. This was the unanimous judgment of the OAS. 

Mr. Poace. There are people here who are talking about our elec- 
tions being free. 

I do not want to take too much of the time, but I too think it is 
quite clear that this is another case of long-nosed Uncle Sam meddling 
in other people’s business. 

Mr. Trujillo has announced elections, has he not? 

Mr. Ditton. They have announced that they are going to have legal 
elections at the end of this year, but there is no indication that these 
will be free elections, or that 2 a real opposition will be allowed. 

Mr. Poacre. You think it is better not to let them hold those elections, 
though ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. I don’t think they are worth much unless they are 
free. 

Mr. Poacr. And you think they are not going to be free? 

Mr. Ditton. Our Embassy and people report from there that there 
is no indication they will be free. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you realize how much aid we are giving Yugoslavia? 

Mr. Ditton. We have given them considerable help in “military 
assistance to stand up against the Soviet Union, and we also gave 
them considerable help in agricultural products when their grain was 
cut off by the Soviet Union until a time when they got self-sufficient. 

Mr. Poace. And do you think their elections have been free ? 
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Mr. Ditton. I think they are dictators, we aid them with our eyes 
open because they are standing against the Soviet bloc. 

Mr. Poacr. Because they stood up to the Communists. And that 
is exactly what Mr. Trujillo has been doing for 20 years, is it not ? 

Mr. Ditton. He has not been making a particular point of it, he 
has been making a point of standing up for Mr. Trujillo and his 
family and his relatives. 

Mr. Poacr. On that I think I would have to disagree, because I 
chink it is pretty well known that Mr. Trujillo has made a big point 
about his opposition to communism, up until, as you say, the last 2 
or 3 months when you forced him into another position. But for the 
last 30 years he has made a tremendous point of it. 

Mr. Ditton. Well, I don’t know of any organization in the world 
that is more stanch against communism than the Catholic Church, 
and they oppose Mr. Trujillo. 

Mr. Poacr. They did not until we meddled into the country’s affairs 
and caused the persecution of a number of people. 

Mr. Ditton. We didn’t cause the persecution of a number of people. 

Mr. Poagr. You just said that he killed them off because of the 
opposition. The opposition became serious only when we meddled 
in their local affairs. 

Mr. Dutton. We have not meddled in their local affairs; we have 
never meddled in their local affairs. 

Mr. Poace. We just condemned them and decided they were doing 
things that they ought not to do, we just denounced them to the 
world and announced that the United States would give support to 
anybody that would overthrow this man, and, having done it, what 
did you expect them to do? 

You have said what you expected them to do, and of course they did 
exactly what we expected them todo. You are going to get some more 
seople killed down there; as a result of this hearing there will probably 
be some more persecuted. I am not trying to defend Mr. Trujillo, 
I think he is ruthless. Sure, I think he is a dictator. But I think he 
has been our friend. And I do not think some of those people that we 
have been supporting with vast sums of money are our friends. And 
I think when we are going to go out and persecute somebody we ought 
to persecute somebody who has been persecuting us rather than simply 
basing our action on some theoretical idea that he is violating human 
rights. 

What American rights has he been violating ? 

Mr. Dixon. I didn’t get that. 

Mr. Poacr. What American rights has he been violating? 

It seems to me that that is rather important. 

Mr. Ditton. The reason for this finding that he was violating 
human rights was that there have been great tensions in the Caribbean, 
and the Organization of American States set up this committee to 
examine these, and in examining them, the documentation was very 
clear that this violation of human rights was not just an internal thing, 
but it was causing tensions throughout the C ‘eribbean and disturbing 
the peace of the area. And that was the reason why it was con- 
demmed, because it was against the peace of the area, and therefore 
against the interests of the United States. 

“Mr. Poacr. All right. Suppose we go back to Mr. Castro, who 
is an avowed sympathizer of communism, and has been for a ’ good 
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long time. He sent expeditions around to various American states, 
did he not? 

Mr. Dition. He certainly did. 

Mr. Poacr. And we did not see fit to decide that it was our busi- 
ness to determine who should overthrow Mr. Castro, or that Mr. 
Castro should be overthrown by the revolution; did we? 

Mr. Ditton. The Organization of American States has sought to 
organize itself in such fashion that he no longer can send these types 
of expeditions. And this is the very reason why we are having a 
meeting at San José now. 

Mr. Poacr. You condemn Mr. Trujillo for sending a bunch of 
murderers down to Venezuela—and I certainly agree that he should 
be condemned for that—but you made no condemnation of Mr. Castro 
doing a like thing. 

Mr. Dunton. The speech by the Secretary of State at the Organiza- 
tion of American States an San Jose is scheduled for this morning, 
and I imagine that there will be plenty regarding actions of the 
Cuban Government in that speech. 

Mr. Poace. Let’s sincerely hope so, because there are a lot of people 
in this country that are talking aloud about getting rid of communism. 
And certainly I think 99 percent of us agree that we want to contain 
communism and prevent the spread of communism. But I always 
figured that the way to prevent the spread of anything was to encour- 
age the people who were on your side who were trying to stop it, and 
discharge the people who were on the other side trying to spread what 
you did not want spread. 

And here we come out and say that we are going to kick the outfit 
in the teeth that has been at least very vocal about opposition to 
communism. And I think up until the last few months everybody 
agreed they had been very active in preventing communism. And 
this is one government, one of the very few of these stable Latin 
American governments that you speak about that has paid its debts, 
one of the very few of these Latin governments that has been able to 
bring its money from practically nothing up to a par with American 
money, one of the very few that has confiscated no American property, 
one of the very few that has maintained order, and one of an unfor- 
tunate few that has provided pretty general primary education for its 
people. And it has announced elections, and I believe they told 
Senator Smathers that within 15 months it would hold presidential 
elections. 

Do you think that we ought to give any credence at all to a nation 
that seems to be making some progress and is promising to make more, 
or should we simply pick out those who pay edieis debts and who make 
progress and say, “You are not making as much progress as we like, 
and therefore we are going to turn you over to Communists”? 

Mr. Ditio0n. Certainly the Dominican Republic under the present 
regime gives no promise. at all of making any further progress, in 
fact they are going backward. 

Mr. Poace. They promised municipal elections for the 15th of 
December, did they not? 

Mr. Dixon. The sort of elections they promise are very similar 
to the Communist Chinese idea of letting the flowers bloom, and if 
any opposition sticks its head up, it will wind up dead. 
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Mr. Poace. Well, you assume that that is going to be true, but that 
is not the promise; is it? 

Mr. Ditton. It is not the promise, but Mr. Trujillo is not noted for 
keeping his promises. 

Mr. Poacr. And there was a promise made to Senator Smathers— 
at least it is so reported; the Senator has not told me about it—it was 
reported that there would be presidential elections in 15 months. Is 
that not right? 

Mr. Dition. I think there has been some statement that they might 
have them in 1962, which is a little over 15 months. 

Mr. Poace. Whatever it is. How fast do you think they will have 
them ? 

Mr. Ditton. I think they ought to have free and unimpeded elec- 
tions, as was suggested by Secretary Herter in a speech to the OAS 
meeting, just as soon as they can be organized and there can be 
adequate time for free discussion. 

Mr. Poace. How long do you think that will be? 

Mr. Diititon. That might be 3 to 6 months. 

Mr. Poacr I was in the Belgian Congo a little less than 2 years ago, 
and we asked them how long before the Belgians would be gone, and 
they said 25 or 30 years. "They said that they would have every- 
body, the people in the Congo would be capable of governing them- 
selves whenever they took over. Do you think the people of the 
Congo are capable of governing themselves ? 

Mr. Ditton. They haven't indicated that they are so far. 

Mr. Poacr. They certainly have not. 

And I think you are a little optimistic about the people in the 
Dominican Republic. I offer no criticism of the mew themselves, 
but progress has been slow in the Dominican Republic. You seem to 
think it has been much slower than I do, you seem to think that no- 
thing has been done in the Dominican Republic for the last 20 years, 
and if you are correct in your analysis of Mr. Trujillo, it must follow 
that there is not a group of people in the Dominican Republic who 
could possibly run the country. 

If your analysis of that man is correct, and if your representations 
are true as to how much he has run that country for the last 30 years, 
how could there possibly be the ability to establish democracy there 
within 3 to 6 months? 

Mr. Ditton. There has been some education, and his dictatorship 
has been either stronger or less strong from time to time. It is in 

a stronger phase right now. 

Mr. Poagr. Well, there has been more education when the dictator- 
ship was stronger, has there not? 

Mr. Ditton. I mean more repressive. 

Mr. Poacer. I mean, the stronger the dictatorship, the greater the 
education of the people; is that not right? 

Mr. Dizon. Up to a very minimum level, no further. 

Mr. Poace. That is correct. But you have got to have that mini- 
mum level before you go to the high ‘school level, do you not? 

Mr. Ditton. That is right. 

Mr.Poacr. You cannot ~ jump—that is what they are trying to do 
in the Congo, they are trying to jump from the jungle to the palace 
immediately. 
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Mr. Dron. I see no connection between the Congo and the people 





Mr. Poacr. Except the inability to govern their country there. 

Mr. Ditton. None at all. 

Mr. Poacs. Not quite as much. 

I grant you that Trujillo has carried on pretty general primary 
education in the Dominican Republic—I do not know whether you 
grant that or not, but you say on one side that he has not done any- 
thing for the people, he has arrested the people, and on the other 
hand you say that he has raised up these people that had no educa- 
tion at all and he has gotten them to a point where they are capable of 
self-government. 

I do not know which you want to stand on. I am perfectly willing 
to give you your chance; which way do you want to go, Mr. Dillon? 

Mr. Ditton. I didn’t understand the question. 

Mr. Poace. Well, do you want to be understood as saying that Mr. 
Trujillo has done absolutely nothing for those people and left them in 
as bad or worse plight than he found them, or do you want to say that 
he has actually improved the economic and educational level of his 
people to where they are now ina position to govern themselves 4 

Mr. Ditton. Certainly under his regime there has been some im- 
provement in the economic and educational level of the people. They 
certainly are at a stage where they can govern themselves if they are 
allowed to. 

Mr. Poacr. There has been more progress under his dictatorship 
than there has been in the revolutionary governments in other parts 
of the island, has there not ? 

Mr. Ditton. There has certainly been, I would say, more economic 
progress and probably more educ ‘ational progress in the Dominican 
Republic than in Haiti, which is on the other side of the isle. 

Mr. Poace. And they have followed the usual course of Latin Re- 
publics, they have had a succession of revolutions, have they not ? 

Mr. Dixon. The Haitian Government has had a succession of revo- 
lutions, but it is somewhat different than the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. Poacr. And prior to Mr. Trujillo’s time they have had a change 
of government on the average of every 2 years from the time they 
declared their independence from Spain down to the present time, 
down to the time he took over, have they not, in the Dominican 
Republic ? 

Mr. Ditton. In the Dominican Republic I imagine they have had 
frequent changes. 

Mr. Poacr. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Betcuer. Mr. Dillon, we have gone so far afield here I do not 
know where to start. We have tried the foreign policy of every place 
on earth except about three, and we will get those on the next round. 

My understanding was that you appeared before this committee 
asking that this committee change the present law so that the law 
would not compel you to buy this 322,000 additional tons of sugar 
from the Dominican Republic if you did not see fit to do it. 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct ; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Betcuer. Mr. Poage said that we had kicked him in the teeth 
and had applied economic sanctions by not giving him the 322,000 that 
we took away from Castro. 

Of course, in passing, I might say that Mr. Poage did not want to 

take the 322,000 tons away from Mr. Castro. Mr. Poage apparently 
was attempting to prove that you were a dictator. If you are—and 
I never have gotten along entirely with the State Department—but if 
you are a dict tator, I want you to know that I am on your side and not 
Mr. Trujillo’s 

I also would like to have you know, before you leave the room, that 
not all members of this committee are going to use up your time 
defending either Mr. Castro or Mr. Trujillo. That is not the feeling 
of the majority members of this committee. 

Now, in regard to what is going to take place in the Dominican 
Republic, I do not know, and I do not think any member of this 
committee knows, and I do not think the State Department knows, 
what might happen tomorrow or the next day. 

As far as I am concerned, I am perfectly willing for the State 
Department to have the authority to either buy this 322,000 tons 
from the Dominican Republic or not to buy it, and have that authority 
so that that can be exercised at any time that any situation arises which 
might arise within the months ahead. 

This Congress, I hope, will not be in session after Labor Day. 
Between then and the time that we can come back, most any kind of 
a situation could arise, and, in addition to that, I do not, as a member 
of this committee and as a Member of Congress, want to be put in 
the position of pulling the rug out from under our State Department 
in its dealings with the other American states. 

I think it is very important that we keep in harmony with other 
American states. I think it is very important that we live up to our 
treaty agreements with the other American states, and I am not hold- 
ing any brief for Mr. Trujillo or against him, as far as that is 
concerned, but I am perfectly willing for the State Department to 
have that authority. 

If I have an opportunity t o give the State Department that author- 
ity, I am going to do it, and I will do that knowing that if Mr. 
Kennedy is elected President, there will be a new Secret: iry of State. 
And whoever that Secretary of State is, I am perfectly willing for 
him to have the authority, instead of Mr. Trujillo. 

I am willing for you or the next Secretary of State, be he Mr. 
Kennedy’s Secretary of State of Mr. Nixon’s Secretary of State, to 
have the authority, rather than for this committee to give that 
authority to Trujillo to say how many tons he shall ship to this 
country. 

I think that is all. 

Mr. Dutton. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Secretary, if I understand your position this 
morning, you are basing this request on this OAS resolution which 
condemns Mr. Trujillo’s government. 

Mr. Dixon. I think that this new event bears out the fears we had 
when I last appeared before this committee. 
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Now the Dominican Republic has been condemned and, therefore, 
we feel it is much more necessary, in fact, is vitally necessary, to 
have this authority vested in the President. 

The Cuarrman. We were told by the Secretary. Herter, by Mr. 
Morse, and I think even by you, that the request that Congress dele- 
gate the power to the executive branch of the Government, to the 
President, was made for the reason that the Department wanted to 
have the power but they had no intention of immediately using the 
power. I think Mr. Herter said that in this room and also in the hall 
to the newspaper and radio people. 

Now, within 3 days—I believe it was—after the bill was enacted 
delegating the authority to the President, he exercised the authority, 
did he not ? 

Mr. Dixon. He exercised it very rapidly. Certainly, when I was 
before this committee, I never gave any indication that we were 
not going to exercise it rapidly. I am not aware of what was said 
by other witnesses. 

The Cuarrman. We were certainly told that by Mr. Morse, by Mr. 
Mann, and by Mr. Herter, and press reports indicate that Mr. Herter 
had said he did not contemplate using the power immediately, but 
he did use it immediately. Now, are you asking for this authority 
so that you might act immediately ? 

Mr. Ditton. Immediately to make purchases from other countries? 
I do not think so, no. 

The Cuarrman. What are you asking for, the standby power ? 

Mr. Driton. We are asking for just what the legislation says. 

The Cuatrrman. What legislation ? 

Mr. Ditton. The legislation which has, I think, been submitted, 
or is being submitted, if you have not already received it, by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, which would give the President the authority 
to buy or not buy from other countries the amount which would 
otherwise be allocated to the Dominican Republic. 

He would have this discretionary authority. 

The Cuairman. Do you want that power so that you can use it 
immediately or just have it as a standby power? 

Mr. Ditton. We want that authority so that. we can use it when- 
ever it is necessary. Whether it is necessary would depend on the 
supply of sugar. 

The CHatrman. What? 

Mr. Ditton. That would depend on the needs of the United States 
for sugar. 

The CuatrMan. Wait a minute. 

You are getting a little bit inconsistent. You just said a minute ago 
that regardless of the needs of the American consumer, you were 
being influenced by the Communist threat or the unrest or the tensions 
in the Carribbean ? 

Mr. Dron. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. And that the American housewife and consumer 
would have to take the consequences. 

Now, you are coming back and saying that you are going to give 
consideration to the consumers of America. 

Mr. Ditton. We certainly are, when there is other sugar available 
in other free world sources. 
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The Cuatrman. Why have you not given it to them within the last 
few weeks? 

Mr. Ditton. We have. 

All I said was that action against the Communist dictatorship in 
Cuba is something for which I am sure U.S. citizens would be glad 
to take a certain amount of difficulties. 

On the other hand, if there is adequate sugar available in other 
free world countries, there is no reason why that should not be taken 
into account and we do take it into account. 

The Cuarrman. You have already told the committee this morning 
that you have set aside the Dominican quota, and you did that before 
the OAS ever had a meeting; isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Ditton. We allocated it—you mean that we allocated it to the 
Dominican 

The CHarrmMan. You didn’t allocate it. You just set aside the 
300,000 tons, or what ever it was, and you failed to authorize the 
purchase of it. 

Mr. Ditxon. I understand what you mean. 

The Cuatrman. And you did that before the OAS meeting was 
ever called. 

Mr. Ditton. The Secretary of Agriculture did not authorize that 
purchase, and that action, or that lack of action, was certainly taken 
before the meeting took place. 

I do not think it was before the meeting was called, because the 
meeting was already—— 

The CuarrmMan. You did it within 3 days after the President signed 
the bill, didn’t you / 

Mr. Drton. We could not have done it for the 322,000 within 3 
days, because the total of 322,000 tons built up as the demand in this 
country increased. 

The CHAarRMAN. You mean as the estimate 

Mr. Ditton. Yes. 

The CuarrMan (continuing). Of consumption was increased ? 

Mr. Dixon. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Anyway, you took the action which barred imports 
of any sugar from the Dominican Republic, and you took that before 
the OAS meeting was even called. 

Mr. Ditton. Not of any sugar, no, sir, because the Dominican quota 
has been increased since July. It has been increased from 81,000 to 
130,000 tons. 

The CHarrman. I mean the additional sugar which would have 
been coming from 

Mr. Ditton. From the Dominican Republic? That is right. 

The Cuarrman. You did not do that in contemplation of the final 
decision by the OAS, did you? 

Mr. Ditton. I think that the recommendation regarding that was 
made in the knowledge that this meeting was coming up, and as we 
already had on the record the findings of the Inter-American Peace 
Committee regarding the violations of human rights in the Dominican 
Republic, we had a pretty good idea what might come out of this 
meeting. 

Mr. Garuineos. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gathings. 
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Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Secretary, I would just like to ask you whether 
or not this 50,000 additional tons that has been imported from the 
Dominican Republic, has that been imported in recent weeks since 
the passage of the act ? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, I think about half of it has actually been imported 
and is already here, and the other half is authorized and is under 
contract and will be moving very quickly. 

Mr. Garurnes. That will make a total of 131 5000 tons for the cur- 
rent year 1960? 

Mr. Dixon. I think 130 is the accurate figure, yes. 

Mr. Garuines. Which is a sizable amount of tonnage over that 
tonnage that came in from the Dominican Republic in 1959 # 

Mr. Dixon. It is a 55 percent increase, yes, very sizable. 

Mr. Garutnos. I just wondered if you would give us the text of 
section 12 of the Articles of the Organization of American States. 

I think there is a misapprehension in the minds of the American 
people with regard to just how we operate under the Organization of 
American States, with particular ws inte to section 12. 

Do you have section 12 readily at hand? 

Mr. Ditton. Unfortunately, I do not have it with me now, no, sir. 

I would be glad to furnish it at this point in the record. I do not 
have it right with me. 

Mr. Garuines. I wish you would. 

Mr. Ditton. Fine. 

(The article referred to above is inserted on p. 63.) 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Dillon, is the object of this request calculated 
to contribute to the overthrow of the Trujillo government? 

Mr. Ditton. The object of this request is not to put us in an 
equivocal position of helping and giving a windfall to this govern- 
ment at the same time that it has been condemned, and which we and 
other American states are studying the extension of economic sanc- 
tions against the Dominican Republic beyond those that have already 
been voted. 

It seems diametrically opposed to what the United States has com- 
mitted itself to do, and so, therefore, we are asking for legislation to 
enable us to go along with the decision of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I want to assure you that my questions are not 
designed to entrap or to embarrass, but to actually determine the ob- 
jective and effect. 

Now, if we give you the authority, how will it improve our position 
in the Latin states or how will it improve our situation with the Tru- 
jillo government ? 

Mr. Dion. It would certainly greatly improve our position with 
the rest of the Organization of “American States, because they will 
feel that the United States is honestly carrying out the spirit of the 
decision taken at San Jose, and that will give these other Latin States 
greater courage and greater willingness to stand up and be counted 
in the problems which we face with Soviet intervention in this 
continent. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is what I thought would be your answer. 

Now, is comparable action contemplated by other Latin States, 
showing that they are going to stand firmly with us in this situation, 
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or are they going to stand aside and just watch us in our differences, 
whatever they are, with Trujillo? 

Mr. Ditton. No. 

Many of the Latin States had already, as I said seven of them had 
taken the lead in breaking diplomatic relations before this meeting 
even took place. Two or three others have already 

Mr. Aserneruy. I am not speaking of diplomatic relations. I am 
speaking of matters of dollars and cents. What this legislation 
amounts to is a question of income to the Dominican Republic. 

I assume that there are Latin States which have some sort of trade 
with Trujillo. 

Do they contemplate taking action comparable to that which you 
propose ? 

Mr. Ditxon. It is contemplated in the decision of the foreign min- 
isters at San Jose that as soon as this meeting is over and the Council 
of the American States can convene again here in Washington, that 
they will promptly undertake to see how this severance of economic 
relations can be extended. 

It is clearly contemplated that action regarding arms was the be- 
ginning—that is the phrase used—of this partial interruption, and, 
certainly, I would expect, and we would expect, that there would be 
a further interruption; and that it would be taken by all the various 
American States; not just by the United States. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Without placing them in the record, unless you 

care to do so, is the State Department now advised as to the action 
that will be taken by these Latin States? 

Mr. Ditton. That will be determined only as the result of the fur- 
ther consultations in the Council of the Organization of American 
States. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Then aside from the sale of arms to the Domini- 
can Republic by the Latins, as well as the United States, and, further, 
aside from the sugar action which we are taking, there is nothing 
definite at this time to go into the record as to what action will be 
taken by other nations? 

Mr. Dirixon. That is correct. 

Mr. AperNetuy. There is to be a study of it ? 

Mr. Drrxon. That is correct. 

Mr. AperNETHY. Is the State Department advised as to what action 
they could take, if they would ? 

I will put it this way: 

Has the State Department information as to the trade relations 
between these Latin countries and the Dominican Republic which 
could lead to their taking an action comparable to that which you 
propose for the United States? 

Mr. Ditton. We do have detailed information regarding the trade 
relations of the Dominican Republic, yes. 

Mr. Anerneruy. And have you encouraged them to move forward 
on that action? 

Mr. Ditxon. This decision was taken just last week by the foreign 
ministers of the American Republics, so there has not been any time 
to decide how much further it is practical to go. 
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That will only happen when the Council of the American States 
meets here again in Washington. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Do-you contemplate a prompt pronouncement of 
the breaking of diplom: itic relations by the United States with the 
Dominican Republic ¢ 

Mr. Dutton. I think that it will be forthcoming very shortly. 

Mr. Aserneruy. If that is forthcoming very shortly, what situa- 
tion is it going to leave us in with regard to the Dominican Republic’s 
part of the sugar quota—TL am not speaking of this extra windfall 
tonnage that you are talking about—what is going to happen to that 4 

Mr. Ditton. It should have no effect on it. 

Mr. Azserneruy. We will still continue to buy some sugar from 
them ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Mr. Aserneriy. Now, the position of the State Department is 
that this windfall quota, which amounts to how much—about 300,000 
tons ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. 322,000 tons, I am informed. 

Mr. Aperneruy. 322,000. That is the windfall quota, we will call 
it. 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anernetruy. And their regular quota is about 130,000? 

Mr. Diunion. For this year. Last year, a total of 81,000 tons was 
imported. 

Mr. Apernetiy. Yes. 

Mr. Ditton. Their 1959 quota, I think, was 81,000 tons. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Would you give me the reasoning for a recom- 
mendation which in effect says, “We are going to take away about 70 
percent of the amount of tonnage that under the law we can em buy 
from you, but we are going to continue to buy 30 percent” ? 

Why did your request not call for the complete elimination of the 
purchase of sugar from the Dominican Republic! What is the dif- 
ference in buying a windfall ton and just another ton, a standard ton, 
we will say ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. That is a good question, Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Anerneriuy. That is the one that disturbs me the most. 

Mr. Ditton, I can give you the answer, if you will permit me. 

Mr. Azernetuy. Yes; go ahead. I would like to have it. 

Mr. Ditton. The reason is that we felt that deciding to buy no 
sugar at all from the Dominican Republic was something that should 
be first discussed in the Council of the Organization of American 
States, and that, thereafter, if that appeared to be the proper course to 
take, that — be put into effect subject to necessary congressional 
action next year, because this 130,000 tons is already bought and con- 
tracted for; some of it, a very small quantity of it—may be 20,000 tons 
or so—has actually not yet reached the United States, but to all intents 
and purposes this is already past history. 

So we are prepared not to touch that which was in a totally different 
legal category than sugar that you have termed and we have ‘ermed 
the windfall sugar, which would have been transferred from 2 leftist 
dieator in Cuba to Mr. Trujillo. 
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Mr. AserNeTHy. Do you not regard it just as serious from a stand- 
point of our being placed in a position of supporting an undesirable 
government to purchase any tonnages of sugar at all from them? 

Mr. Ditton. That may well be, but what we have already pur- 
chased or contracted for this year is done and cannot be undone. We 
have to look ahead for whether that should be a decision to be taken 
next year. 

Mr. AsernetHy. When January 1 comes around, we will be obli- 
gated to purchase some more sugar under the basic act from the Do- 
minican Republic ‘ 

Mr. Dixton. That is correct. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And you do not recommend now that we lift that? 

Mr. Dixon. Not at this time. 

Mr. AsernetHy. You know, when I was a child and my mother 
found reason to punish me as she sometimes did, she did not say, “I am 
going to give you 70 percent of a punishment”; she did a 100-percent 
job; and that point illustrates why I have asked these questions. 

I cannot see the difference in purchasing sugar under the basic act 
and purchasing windfall sugar. It is all sugar. It all contributes to 
the economy of the Dominican Republic. 1 think your position is a 
bit inconsistent. 

If you are going to cut sugar off, I am really not satisfied as to wh 
you do not cut it all off. Or at least ask for the authority to cut it all 
off, because, when January 1 comes around, you are going to be obli- 
gated to buy some more sugar from the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct, but we think there is time to ask 
Congress then. 

But if this committee decided that they wanted to cut it all off, or 
give us the authority to cut it all off in the next year, I do not think we 
would object, but we are not asking for it. 

Mr. Aserneruy. This probably is beside the point, but I have been 
wanting to ask this question for a long time. 

I do not mean to reflect on anyone, and I certainly do not dis- 
criminate against people because of their religion. I heard you say 
a moment ago that you did not know of any institution which was 
stronger against communism than the Catholic Church. 

T hear that quite often. 

I am a Protestant. 

Do you not think that the Protestant Chruch, the people affiliated 
with the Protestant Chruch, are just as opposed to communism as 
those who are affiliated with the Catholic Church ¢ 

Mr. Dutton. I think that all believers in religion, in God, cannot 
help but be opposed to communism. Why I singled out the Catholic 
Church is that it is, by its nature, a tighter organization and takes 
,OsItions as an organization which the Protestant C hurch, to which 
{ also happen to belong, does not do. 

But I certainly believe that any God-fearing person hates com- 
munism just as much, whether he be Protestant or Catholic. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Then on Communism the latter part of your 
answer is that there is no distinction between the feeling of the 
people of the two faiths; is that right ? 

Mr. Ditton. That is what I would feel, yes. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. I am certainly happy to get it on the record. I 
have been wanting to do it for along time. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions over here? 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to ask a question. 

The use of the authorization comes from the Sugar Act, itself, is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Duzion. All the authorities to purchase sugar come from the 
Sugar Act, yes. 

Mr. Hagen. This denial, or granting of authorization even though 
the statute says there will be a quota from a certain country, comes 
from the act, itself, is that correct ? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes. The act does not state that there is any parti- 
cular time on which these various quotas should be bought, but, 
certainly, the act does provide that the sugar shall be bought during 
the course of the year. 

Mr. Hagen. There have been several statements made with respect 
to a great many matters. However, I assume that Trujillo, for 
example, could purge himself of whatever acts he is alleged to have 
committed and it is not necessarily our desire to overthrow Trujillo? 

Mr. Ditton. It might be conceivable that if he would change and 
have a totally free regime, that he could purge himself, but my 
guess is that in view of the many people whose death he has been 
responsible for, that he would not have a very comfortable time 
remaining in the Dominican Republic, if it ever became free. 

Mr. Hagen. You have discussed economic sanctions. What con- 
stitutional authority does the President of the United States have to 
impose economic sanctions against a nun-Communist country / 

Mr. Ditton. That is the reason that the United States, among 
others, took the position at the meeting at San José that this ex- 
tension should be further studied, the extension of this should be 
studied by the Council of the Organization of American States, 
taking into account the constitutional and legal problems of each state. 

It isa complicated and difficult legal problem. 

Mr. Hagen. It is my personal opinion that before we should under- 
take this action that you have suggested, that we get a little quid 
pro quo. The Organization of American States should go on record 
against the Castro government also, if it wishes us to pursue a cer- 
tain course in connection with the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. Ditton. I certainly think that there is a connection. I think 
our attitude versus the Dominican Republic, as I said earlier, will 
strengthen these countries in their willianiees to stand up and be 
counted against the leftwing, Communist-oriented propaganda of the 
Cuban regime, and, certainly, that has begun to be seen in that yester- 
day there were three speeches by Latin American officials at San 
José—a very strong one by the representative of Colombia, which has 
always been a leader in Latin American affairs, and speeches on this 
subject by the representatives of Mexico and Peru. 

What the final result will be in the way of a resolution will probably 
not be known until the end of the week. 

Mr. Hacen. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Dillon, the impression I have gotten here this morn- 
ing, after listening to all of this talk, seems to be that the recom- 
mendation you are making with this new legislation is to give author- 
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ity for what the President has, in effect, been doing; is that a fact? 

Mr. Ditton. No. 

The President has no authority and would not be able to purchase 
this sugar elsewhere than the Dominican Republic, and we are asking 
for authority so that he can purchase this sugar elsewhere and bring 
it into this country. 

Mr. Jones. You seem to be hedging there by saying that you had 
made this allocation to the Dominican Republic, and, yet, there has 
been no authorization for the purchase, and that you were actually 
evading the legislation that was passed here, and you are coming in 
now asking for an amendment. which would, in effect, just authorize 
what the President, in reality, is doing; isn’t that a fact ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. It would certainly confirm the fact that sugar for the 
future does not have to be bought from the Dominican Republic, and 
it would grant the additional authority to purchase it elsewhere, 
which does not presently exist in the law. 

Mr. Jones. I understand that. 

But why not just be open about this thing? I am not saying that 
this is right; I am not taking that position; but the fact is that the 
administr: ation is disagreeing with what the Congress did and they are, 
in effect, evading what is set forth in the law. 

Isn’t that a fact? 

Mr. Driton. I think it is a fact that the administration regretted 
this particular action and so they looked at the law carefully and our 
legal experts said there was no time limit on this. 

Therefore, they postponed—— 

Mr. Jones. They were using that as an evasion ? 

Mr. Ditton. They were using it as a means of postponing the 
decision so it could be referred again to the C ongress, which is being 
done now. 

Mr. Jones. What I think you should do is just to come here; lay 
your cards on the table; say, “We think Congress made a mistake 
and now we are asking you to correct the mistake.” 

Mr. oe: We do. Lsay just that. 

Mr. Jones. We have been beating around the bush here for a long 
time. 

In other words, in effect, you have not been doing what the law 
said to do because you did not think the law was right? 

Mr. Ditton. No. 

Mr. Jones. You just got through admitting it. 

Mr. Diton. No. 

We did do what the law said to do because the law did not say 
that we had to do this at any particular time. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, you carried out the letter of the law 
and not the spirit of the law? 

Mr. Ditton. You can decide what the spirit of the law is, but we 
did carry out the letter of the law. 

Mr. Jones. OK. That is all. 

The CHamrMan, How can you say you carried out the letter of the 
law? Haven't you authorized purchases of sugar from Brazil and 
other places that are not in the quota system ? 

Mr. LILLON. That is correct. 

The CiatrmMan. You are doing that in utter and contemptuous 
disregard of the law enacted by Congress. 
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Mr. Ditton. We have not been so advised by all the legal authorities 
of the executive branch who are unanimous in feeling 

The CuatrmMan. You are admitting right here, now, that you knew 
the law was mandatory, and you know if C ongress does not change 
it, you have got to buy the sugar authorized before December 5. 

Mr. Ditton. That is what the law says. 

The Cuarrman. Didn't the lawyers tell you that? 

Mr. Ditton. That is what the law says, and there is still September, 
October, November, and December to do it in. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. You can wait and do it and buy 
it at your own pleasure. 

When the Congress says you will first buy from the little countries, 
then from the Philippines, then go into the world market, you just 
skipped over the Dominican Republic entirely. 

Mr. Jones points out that you want us to legalize your illegal con- 
duct. That is my statement. You are trying to get us to legalize 
something that you know is unlawful. 

Mr. Ditton. We do not agree with that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. I yield to Mr. Hoeven, if he wants me to yield. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Secretary, isn’t it a fact that conditions have 
changed considerably since the Sugar Act was extended last July 4 

[ recall very vividly sitting in a small conference with the Presi- 
dent of the OAS before the Sugar Act was extended last July. 
I asked him spec ifie rally whether or not he thought that he could 
get the OAS to stand back of the United States in its proposal to 
deny Castro a windfall in sugar. 

At that time the discussions between OAS members were in a very 
preliminary stage. 

Now, we have arrived at a point where the OAS has come to a 
conclusion in the matter and the United States, as part of that organ- 
ization, have resolved to stand firmly together. 

It seems to me that we must give a lot of emphasis to the changing 
conditions, which presents the situation as it prevails today. 

Mr. Ditton. I think that is correct, Mr. Hoeven, yes. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Hoeven, I think you should remember this: 

That while conditions have changed, the law has not changed; 
and the administration has applied the law in the way that they 
thought the law should have been written, rather than to have applied 
the law as it was written. I think that is the only thing. 

[ am not arguing with the rightness of the thing, but I am just 
saving what has actually happened—and I think that the administra- 
tion ought to admit that what they have done—I do not have any 
question but what the President has acted in what he thought was 
the best interest of the country. 

But at the same time the law said we shall do this, and it was not 
done. 

Mr. Horven. The Secretary has explained that the Department of 
State has acted upon the advice and recommendations of the best 
legal authority in the Government. 

The Cuarrman. They have to get some new lawyers, if that is the 
best they have. 

Mr. Horven. That is beside the point. 
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There are a lot of laws passed by the Congress which are construed 
and interpreted in an entirely different manner by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and my friends in the South know that very well. 

Mr. Poacr. Would the gentleman from Missouri yield further? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Don’t you reckon Mr. Trujillo’s lawyers have advised 
him that all his acts in contravention of the legislative body of the 
Dominican Republic were perfectly legal, and he had a perfectly 
legal right to do what he has done? 

Mr. Jones. If a law yer does not do what you want him to do, you 
are going to get a new lawyer. 

Mr. Coan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jones. I yield the floor. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Breeding. 

Mr. Breeprne. Mr. Secretary, I have listened to this discussion, and 
[am concerned about one thing: 

This 131,000 tons is an increase approximately of 50,000 tons for 
the Dominican Republic. Did they grow this sugar or did they im- 
port this from Cuba and then reship it ‘to the United States 

Mr. Dion. No, this is sugar oe was produced in the Dominican 
Republic. It would otherwise probably have been exported and sold 
on the world market, but it was shipped here. 

Mr. Breeptnc. It seems like quite an increase over the prior years. 
Mr. Ditron. It is a diversion from sales that ordinarily would have 
been made in the world market at a lower price, and it was then 
shifted and sold in the United States at 5 cents, roughly, or 5.75 cents, 
rather than at 3.25 cents, or something like that, on the world market. 

That is what happened. It was a shift of market. 

Mr. Breepinc. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Jenninos. Mr. Dillen, according to ser information which 
you have, is there any evidence that we will have a shortage of sugar 
available to the American public? 

Mr. Ditton. According to the evidence that I am given, we will 
have plenty of sugar; all we need this year. I do not know what 
crops will be next year, but for this year we have. 

Mr. Jennies. Wait, now. 

What evidence do you have, then, for next year, because this year 
is just about over? What evidence do you have that this country 
will have an adequate supply of sugar for next year, for the year 
1961? 

Mr. Ditton. I am not an expert on that. 

Mr. Jennings. No. 

But I am just asking what information do you have? Undoubtedly, 
you got this information before you came to the Congress and asked 
that we restrict the importation of certain sugar to this country. 

You undoubtedly assured yourself that we were going to have ade- 
quate sugar 

Mr. Dit10on. That was sugar for this year, and this is not restrict- 
ing the importation of sugar into this country at all. 

‘All we are saying is that we want to buy it elsewhere and not from 
the Dominican Republic. There is no change in the amount that is 
coming in. 
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Mr. Jenninos. If we buy from some other place, does that mean 
that we are taking sugar from them that we might need next year? 

Mr. Ditton. No. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Are you satisfied in your own mind that we will 
have no shortage of sugar this year, and based on the information 
which you have, that the American public will have no shortage of 
sugar for next year ¢ 

Mr. Dition. I am satisfied that whether or not we buy this 322,000 
tons from the Dominican Republic or buy it elsewhere, it will have no 
no effect on the amount of sugar we have next year. 

Mr. Jenninos. You have ascertained that those are the facts in 
your own mind and for that reason you come to the Congress with the 
full realization of the effect, and ask us to take this action ? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Now, in effect, what you are saying, there has been 
a great deal of discussion here, that the Congress has given the Presi- 
dent certain authority to act in Cuba ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. That is right. 

Mr. Jennrnes. He has acted in Cuba. 

Mr. Ditton. That is right. 

Mr. Jennines. By acting in Cuba, we have now given authority 
under the law to buy from a country which the Organization of Amer- 
ican States have agreed to take economic sane tions against, and they 
have not agreed even to do that against Cuba—is that correct—the 
Organization of American States / 

Mr. Ditton. They have taken no action of that sort against Cuba, 
no. 

Mr. Jenninos. The facts of the matter are that with the Dominican 
Republic we are not discriminating against them in any way in our 
sugar quota for the year 1960, because ‘they have already far exceeded 
their original quota which was provided under the law; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. They have exceeded it because of the increase in esti- 
mates of domestic consumption, so they are getting about a 55 percent 
increase over what came in last year. 

Mr. Jennines. That is normal under the old law? 

Mr. Ditton. That is under the old law. 

Mr. Jennines. Now, you have complied with the new law, have 
you not, by allocating their proportionate part of this sugar that was 
taken from the Cuban quota? 

Mr. Ditton. It has been allocated to the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. JenninGs. Now you are asking that we give you permission 
not to go through with the purchase of ‘that allocation ? 

Mr. Dion. That is correct. 

Mr. Jenntnes. Thank you. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Coad. 

Mr. Coan. Did I understand correctly that the brenhthg of diplo- 

matic relations with the Dominican Republic is imminent? 

Mr. Ditton. Imminent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Coap. Do you contemplate the same action with Cuba? 

Mr. Ditton. At the present, no. 

Mr. Coap. Cuba has a very definite tinge of communism. Why do 
you discriminate against the one and cater to the other? 
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Mr. Dition. It is not discriminating or catering. The reason is 
that -we find it useful to have a diplomatic mission in a country with 
which we are not friendly, in order to maintain minimum contacts, 

Our Embassy in Havana can be helpful to American citizens there, 
and so forth. 

Now, this action with the Dominican Republic does not extend to 
consular relations. The provisions of the Rio Treaty make a separa- 
tion there. 

Often when one breaks diplomatic relations, it is assumed that this 
implies that there will be no representatives at all. But in the case 
of the Rio Treaty, the breaking of diplomatic relations is something 
different from the breaking of consular relations, and we plan to main- 
tain a consulate in the Dominican Republic, so there will be American 
officials there. 

Mr. Coap. So do you feel that it 1s because Cuba is going Com- 
munist that you need to maintain this contact there in order to gain 
all the information ? 

Mr. Ditton. Not because they are going Communist, but we main- 
tain relations with the Soviet Union and many other Communist 
countries, even though we may not have particularly friendly rela- 
tions with their governments from time to time. 

We do not think it is helpful or in the interests of the United 
States, generally, to use the breaking of diplomatic relations as a 
diplomatic weapon. 

Nevertheless, this is in the Rio Treaty, and this was foreseen as an 
action to be taken by the Organization of American States in certain 
circumstances. 

Those circumstances were fulfilled, so we have agreed with the other 
American States to do it in this case, but it is not a general line of 
policy that we think is useful, to break diplomatic relations with 
a country just because we are not happy with them or are not on 
friendly terms with them. 

Mr. Coap. Then if the Dominican Republic were actually going 
Communist, then would you maintain diplomatic relations with them % 

Mr. Ditton. Not if the Organization of American States voted to 
break them. 

Mr. Coap. It would seem to me that you have a rather weak case 
in breaking diplomatic relations with the Dominican Republic when 
you are maintaining them with Cuba. I cannot understand this 
reasoning. 

Mr. Dutton. The reasoning, Mr. Coad, is based on the fact that the 
aoe Treaty provides that when one country undertakes aggression 

gainst another, which the Dominican Re ‘public did against Venezuela 
a n they became involved in an attempt to murder the President 
of Venezuela, that certain sanctions can be taken by a vote of the 
American States, and it lists these sanctions, and one of the specific 
ones, one of the very earliest ones listed is the breaking of diplomatic 
relations. 

Article 8 reads: 

For the purposes of this treaty, the measures on which the Organ of Consulta- 
tion may agree will comprise one or more of the following: Recall of chiefs of 
diplomatic missions; breaking of diplomatic relations; breaking of consular 
relations; partial or complete interruption of economic relations or of rail, sea; 
air, postal, telegraphic, telephonic, and radiotelephonic or radiotelegraphic 
communications— 
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and finally—“‘and use of armed force.” All of those are in there. 

Mr. Coap. Hasn’t Castro committed aggressive acts against the 
United States ? 

Mr. Ditton. Not of the same nature. I do not know of any attempt 
by him to murder the President of the United States. 

Mr. Coan. I do not say that, but I said aggressive acts. 

Mr. Dixon. Certainly we have accused him of very violent eco- 
nomic aggression against the United States. He has been found guilty 
of that. He has spoken of us in a very unfriendly manner, to say 
the least, but he has not yet launched physical attacks on the United 
States such as Mr. Trujillo did on the Republic of Venezuela and its 
President. 

Mr. Coap. Didn’t Castro send an expeditionary force to the Domini- 
can Republic at one time? 

Mr. Dron. I do not think so. I think that some Cubans went to 
Haiti once and they went to Panama and they may have gone to some 
other Central American country. 

(Mr. Dillon later informed the committee that in June of 1959 
several attempts to invade the Dominican Republic were launched 
from Cuba by Dominican exile elements presumably with the coopera- 
tion of the Cuban authorities. ) 

Mr. Coap. Did they create any violence there; and, if so, why, then, 
aren’t they subject to the same provisions as the Dominican Republic? 

Mr. Ditton. It was not felt by the Organization of Americ — 
when the ‘y met at Santiago last year to consider this—and there w 
a special meeting for this purpose—that these actions were as alt 
planned or thought out or as serious as the attempt to andes the 
President of Venezuela. 

Therefore, the action that was taken—and definite action was 
taken—was less drastic, but it did have the effect of stopping this 
sort of amateurish expeditions. 

Mr. Coan. Thank you, Mr. Dillon. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. Garuines. You have read, I believe, section 8 of the charter. 

Do you have section 12? 

Mr. Dinuon. This is the Rio Treaty I was reading from. The OAS 
Charter, is that what you want ? 

Mr. Garnuines. That is right. You were reading from the Rio 
Treaty ? 

Mr. Dition. Article 12 of the Charter of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States reads: 

The jurisdiction of states within the limits of their national territory is 
exercised equally over all the inhabitants whether nationals or aliens. 

The Cuatrman. Article 16 is the one I think he has in mind. 

Mr. Ditton. Sixteen? 

Sixteen reads: 

No state may use or encourage the use of coercive measures of an economic 
er political character in order to force the sovereign will of another state and 
obtain from it advantages of any kind. 

The CuatrMan. Why haven’t we violated that? We tried to force 
the will of Castro. Now we are trying to force the will of Trujillo, 

Mr. Ditton. No, we have the Rio Treaty which is in accordance 
with the Charter of the Organization of American States and which 
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provides that when any one state breaks this agreement by aggressive 
action such as trying to murder the president of a friendly state, that 
the Organization of American States can take action against them, 
and this is the action that is taken. 

The Cuarrman. What about the Cuban situation ? 

Mr. Ditton. The article that is relevant in the Charter of Organi- 
zation of American States is article 19, which refers to these other 
articles and says: 

Measures adopted for the maintenance of peace and security in accordance 
with existing treaties do not constitute a violation of the principles set forth in 
articles 15 and 17. 

The Cuarrman. But you have taken action against Cuba, and what 
are the reasons you have assigned for taking action against Cuba ? 

Mr. Ditton. What action against Cuba ? 

The CuarrmMaAn. Cutting off the quota. 

Mr. Ditton. We took action there because we felt that it was not 
certain that we could rely on Cuba as a source of sugar. 

The CHarrMan. So you cut it off. She was the best suppher we 
ever had and you cut her off. 

Mr. Dirixton. I do not consider her the best supplier we could ever 
have. 

The Cuarrman. Which other country has been a better source of 
supply than Cuba / 

Mr. Driton. I do not consider her a good supplier when Cuba 
has announced that she wanted to diversify her markets; that she did 
not want to sell sugar to the United States, which she has said 
repeatedly. It was said only last week by the Minister of Commerce 
of Cuba; that Cuba would be a lot happier if they did not have to sell 
any sugar to the United States. 

Mr. Poace. She never had to sell a pound to us. 

Mr. Ditton. The Cuban Government claims that she has been 
forced to. 

Mr. Poace. What authority was there that ever forced her to sell 
one pound of sugar to the United States ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. I agree the Cuban Government is entirely in error, 
but that is their statement and that is the premise on which they are 
acting. 

The CuarrMan. And we just cut them off because we were afraid 
they would not deliver to us at some time in the future. 

That is your interpretation of it. 

Dr. Dixon wishes to ask you one more question. 

Mr. Drxon. It appears to me, Mr. Secretary, that there are two 
alternatives : 

The one is to grant the President and the Department this authority, 
and the other is not to grant it. 

If we do not grant the President this authority, then we break faith 
with the OAS; isn’t that correct ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. I would certainly say that would be correct. 

Mr. Drxon. What might be the result under present tensions of 
breaking faith with the OAS? 

Mr. Duuon. It certainly would give a tremendous propaganda 
argument to Mr. Castro and the Communists throughout the Ameri- 
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cas against the United States, and would therefore weaken our po- 
sition throughout the hemisphere. 

Mr. Dixon. It might bring on chaos throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere ; is that not correct , 

Mr. Ditton. Well, I cannot foresee actually what it could bring on, 
but it certainly would increase Communist action, Communist propa- 
ganda, and would put into their hands freely a very powerful propa- 
ganda weapon against the United States. 

Mr. Dixon. To give them that weapon is unthinkable in the Depart- 
ment’s mind; is that not correct ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

We certainly hope that the Congress would not take such action. 

Mr. Dixon. Then it becomes crystal clear that we should pass this 
legislation and do it immediately. 1 wish to compliment you, Mr. 
Secretary, on your masterful responses to severe cross-questioning. 
Your responses, I am sure, have cleared up confusion and inspired in 
me implicit confidence in your action and in your leadership for our 
country. 

Mr. Ditton. Thank you, Mr. Dixon. 

The CuarrMan. I want to clear up one thing, coming back to the 
question I asked a minute ago. 

If that power is granted, do you contemplate the immediate use of 
the power or to use it asa standby authority ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. I am not trying to equivocate at all, Mr. Chairman. 
Frankly, the people who determine when we need sugar in this country 
would determine the time that it might be allocated to other countries. 

That would be on the recommendation of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The legislation request is that this amount either not be purchased 
or authority be given to purchase it elsewhere. 

It is conceivable that the Department of Agriculture might find 
that it is better not to purchase some part of this amount. 

Mr. Beicuer. Will you yield right there? 

The Carman. Yes. 

Mr. Betcurr. The question has been asked many times whether 
you would take immediate action. 

As I understand it, at the present time there is no purchases author- 
ized from the Dominican Republic? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Then if the authority is given to you, it would not 
be necessary to take any action at all unless the time arrived when you 
decided to authorize purchases. Why would there be any immediate 
action ¢ 

You just would not do anything unless you decided to go ahead and 
purchase the sugar; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct, Mr. Belcher. 

The Cuatrman. You have done that already; haven’t you? 

You have already authorized the purchase of sugar from other 
countries ¢ 

Mr. Driton. That is correct, but this would be to authorize the 
purchase of this additional 

The Cuarrman. This is to legalize the authorization. 

Mr. Diiion. No, no. 
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This would be the authorization of the purchase of an additional 

322,000 tons from other countries. 

The Caamman. You have already purchased some of that from 
Brazil or authorized it. 

Mr. Ditton. We have not purchased one ton of it. 

The CHatrman. But you purchased some from these other 
countries. 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, but not out of this 322,000 tons. 

The Cuarman, This is sort of a fictitious situation. You set it 
it aside and say you have got to purchase it. I still do not know what 
the answer to my question is. 

Do you intend to use this new authority immediately, if it is 
granted to you, or will you hold it in abeyance waiting for the 
decision of the OAS on economic sanctions? 

Mr. Ditton. I see what your question is. I do not think it would 
be tied to waiting for a decision of the OAS on economic sanctions, 

It would be used as the Department of Agriculture recommended, 
based on the needs of the American consuming market. 

The Cuairman. So the OAS has no importance in the picture at 
all? 

Mr. Ditton. Not regarding this 322,000 tons particularly, unless 
there is a completely different change in the situation in the Domini- 
can Republic in the next 3 or 4 weeks. 

The Cuatrman. If the OAS affirmatively decides not to take or 
apply economic sanctions to the Dominican Republic, would you still 
want to go on with this unilateral action on the part of our Govern- 
ment toward the Dominican Republic ? 

Mr. Ditton. That is an assumption which I do not believe could 
possibly be the case, and, certainly, if this had not already been as- 
signed to other countries, we might take that into consideration at 
the time. 

But we would not intend to wait to see what action was going to 
be taken by the OAS, action which might not be taken until later in 
the year. 

The CuarrmMan. So you do not intend—if I understand it, if Con- 
gress does not authorize this change in the law, it is still the purpose 
of the State Department not to authorize the purchase of any sugar 
from the Dominican Republic? 

Mr. eens This law, unless it is changed, this law provides that 
this sugar, this 322,000 tons, shall be purchased from the Dominican 
Repebdiss 

The Cuarrman. And it would be the purpose of the State Depart- 
ment to authorize the purchase ? 

Mr. Ditton. What the State Department would do under those cir- 
cumstances is a very complex matter, but, certainly, the law clearly 
provides that it she ill be purchased. 

The Caarmman. And you understand that provision now to be 
mandatory ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. I did; yes. That is the intent of the law. 

The Crarrman. Let me ask you one all-embracing question. 

What is the purpose of all of this? Is it to punish the Government 
of the Dominican Republic and the Dominican people, or is it to 
bring about some sort of reforms in the Dominican Republic, or is 
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it the purpose to bring about the downfall of the Trujillo government ? 

Mr. Dutton. I think that the overall objective and hope of. the 
American States is that the Dominican Republic will once more, and 
soon, have a government that abides by human rights and does not 
commit aggression against other members of the Organization, and, 
therefore, can reenter into the spirit of the Organization. 

And the action that was taken at the last meeting provides specifi- 

sally that at any time when the Dominican Republic. ceases to be a 
source of danger to the other countries in the hemisphere, that by a 
two-thirds vote of the Organization all these sanctions can be lifted. 

The Cuarrman. Do you then entertain hopes that. Trujillo will 
purge himself and will reform and coniply strictly with the terms of 
the OAS Charter ¢ 

Mr. Dition. Based on his record and his situation to date, I have 
considerable doubts that anything of that nature would be possible. 

The Cuarrman. So then the only alternative is to bring about the 
downfall of the Government ? 

Mr. Ditton. That would be something that would be left to the 
Dominican people to determine themselves. ‘There is no intention 
of inter fering 1 in their internal affairs. 

The Cuairman. But can the Dominican Government survive if 
all the American States employ and use economic sanctions against 
them ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. That is something for the future to show. 

The Cuamman. Do you think that it could possibly survive if 
economic sanctions were applied by all the American States? 

Mr. Ditton. If total economic sanctions were applied and the 
Dominican Republic were isolated from the world, I think it would 
be very difficult for the present regime to survive. 

The Cuamman. So not the hope, but the intent and purpose of 
this whole thing is to bring about a change, the downfall of the 
Government; isn’t it? 

Mr. Ditton. Certainly a change in the Government; in the objec- 
tives of the Government. What we are trying to do is to support 
the Organization of American States and play our full role in it. 

We are not trying to do anything more or less than that. 

The CuarrMan. This has nothing to do with the OAS, you said. 
You said you intended to do this irrespective of the OAS organization. 

In fact, you issued your order before the OAS meeting. 

Mr. Dinton. Yes, but you were talking about a complet e cessation 
of economic relations. hat is not what we are t talking about. 

The Cuamman. You propose that on all these American States ? 

Mr. Ditton. That is right. 

The Cuairman. But now, irrespective of what they do, you are 
proposing that we go forward with this unilateral action ? } 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. But we have no idea that it will 
bring about a change in the regime or a downfall in the regime at all. 

Not giving the Dominican Republic this unexpected windfall will 
just put us within the spirit of the Organiz ition of American States 
and within the spirit of the action that was taken at San Jose. 

The CHarmmMan. so said you were going to act without regard 
to the OAS meeting which is to be held hereafter in Washington. 
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Mr. Dron. That is to concern itself with further economic 
sanctions. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Mr. Ditton. That is to concern itself with further economic sanc- 
tions against the Dominican Republic. 

The CuarrMan. You are going to start with the first one, and they 
are going to consider further action ? 

Mr. Ditton. I do not consider that this is an economic sanction at 
all. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, what is it? 

Mr. Ditton. It is merely preventing the Dominican Republic from 
receiving an undeserved windfall. 

The Cuatrman. Why is it undeserving? 

Mr. Dron. Because the Dominican Republic, by its actions, does 
not deserve that sort of a windfall from the American people. 

The Cuarrman. There are plenty of people, I suppose in America 
who have said that about other governments, too. 

Mr. Ditxo0n. I do not think there are many other governments that 
are comparable to the Trujillo dictatorship. 

The Cuarrman. When did Mr. Trujillo become such a bad boy—in 
the last 6 months? 

Mr. Dition. He has been a bad boy for some time. 

The CuarrmMan. You only just found out about 30 days ago, didn’t 
you, or 90 days ago? He has been down there for about 30 years. 

Mr. Ditton. No. We have had, as I said, great difficulty since 
the time of the Galindez case. We have had difficulty with him for 
quite some time. 

The Carman. We have had difficulty with Mr. Castro, too, 
haven’t we? 

Mr. Poacr. May I ask just a word about that Galindez case? 

Mr. Drwon. Mr. Trujillo said in a speech earlier this year, that 
since the time of President Roosevelt, every American leader who 
has been in authority in the United States has been the enemy of the 
Dominican Republic. 

The CHatrman. Well, isthat true? 

Mr. Ditton. That is what he states. 

The CHatrMan. Do you agree with it ? 

Mr. Dron. I think it is indicative that we have had no great 
friendship on his part, and not very good relations since that time. 

The CuHarrman. I do not think he has committed any overt acts 
against our Government, has he / 

Mr. Ditton. He has committed—— 

The CHarrMAn. Atrocities against the Government ? 

Mr. Ditton (continuing). Atrocities against the Dominican citizens 
even in the United States. 

Mr. Poace. About that Galindez case, I thought you said a while 
ago that you would presume that Trujillo murdered this fellow 
Galindez. 

Mr. Ditton. All the evidence indicates that. 

Mr. Poagr. You said, I believe, a while ago that “we presumed that 
he killed Galindez.” 

What right have we to presume the guilt of anybody? Under our 
form of government we talk about having a different form of criminal 
justice from that which they have in Russia. 
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You use the word “presume” in discussing that a while ago and said 
that “we presumed that he was responsible for the death of this man 
Galindez.” 

What right have we to presume the guilt of somebody when we have 
no evidence on it 

Mr. Ditio0on. All the evidence that has been developed leads to the 
conclusion that this Dominican citizen was kidnaped in New York, 
was taken down to the Dominican Republic where he disappeared. 

The pilot who took him down was an American, and he disappeared, 
too. 

Mr. Poaacs. I thought it was claimed he was burned in a ship 
furnace. 

Mr. Dition. He went by airplane apparently. 

Mr. Poace. One of them went by ship, didn’t he? 

Mr. Ditton. Probably there were many of these. Iam not familiar 
with all of them. 

Mr. Poace. There is just about as much evidence on one as there is 
on the other, isn’t there ? 

In other words, you are just taking up some kind of gossip and using 
that as the basis for American foreign policy ? 

Mr. Dition. I do not call it gossip when the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, 19 states, unanimously find the Dominican Republic guilty 
of violating human rights and of being implicated in attempting to 
assassinate the president of a friendly state. 

Mr. Poace. Iam not talking about the assassination of the President 
of Venezuela. I told you a while ago that I join in condemning that 
effort. 

Mr. Ditton. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Poace. There has been a kind of a trial on that. 

Mr. Ditton. No. This also included violation of human rights 
by the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. Poace. Which is something that has gone on in the Congo 
within the last few days. Surely there has been violation of human 
rights in the Congo, hasn’t there ? 

Mr. Ditton. I would think that there have been some very regret- 
table occurrences there that are violations of human rights. 

Mr. Poacr. Would you say there has been no violation of human 
rights in the Congo? 

Mr. Ditton. I did not say there had been no violation of human 
rights. 

Mr. Poacr. That is what I want to find out. In answer to me, you 
said there had been “regrettable occurrences.” 

Mr. Dixon. I said there had been regrettable occurrences that were 
violations of human rights. 

Mr. Poacer. All right; those were violations of human rights. 

And, yet, I believe there is a message that came up here yesterday, 
I believe, to the effect that we ought to send them about $100 million 
of American money instead of punishing them by cutting off their 
trade, because they violate human rights. 

We are going to send them a big bunch of the American taxpayers’ 
money. 


We have got the same charge against the two people, the same 
charge against the two Governments. 
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They. are both in error. 

Ldonot mean that makes Trujilloright. But they are both charged 
with the same oifense. 

The one, we take away our business; the other, we, send $40 or $100 
million of American dollars. 

I do not see the consistency of it. 

Mr. Dunton. There is no recommendation that we give the Govern- 
ment of the Congo any such sum of money. 

Mr. Poage. Tow much was it? There was a recommendation that 
we appropriate some vast sum of money, and I do not remember how 
much it was. How much was it ? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. There was a request that contingency 
appropriations to the President be increased by $100 million. 

This was not necessarily to go to the Congo, and what money would 
be spent in the Congo would be spent through the United Nations 
who would be in the Congo trying to see that there was.a form of gov- 
ernment reestablished there that would be in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations, which means in accordance with hu- 
man rights. 

Mr. Poacre. Then do we understand that it is intended to use that 
money to overthrow the existing Government of the Congo? 

Mr. Dition. There is no such intention. 

Mr. Poaaer. It is intended to overthrow the existing Government of 
the Dominican Republic. 

Why make the distinetion ? 

Why not overthrow the one in the Congo when they are guilty of 
violating human rights, if we are going to overthrow a government 
right here next door which has always opposed communism / 

If we are roing to overthrow our anti-Communist neighbors because 
they violate human rights, why not overthrow some Communists in this 
world because the ay Vv iolate hum: an rights # 

Mr. Ditton. I certainly would agree with you entirely. I would 
be very elad to see some ‘of these Communist dicts atorships that vio- 
late human rights cis: uppear. 

Mr. Poacr. I believe ‘ties President of the Congo has already an- 
nounced that he would call in the Russians to take over and control 
his country. 

Mr. Ditton. He has announced that he would turn to the Soviets, 
and then canceled the announcement, a number of times. 

Mr. Treacur. Mr. Chairman, didn’t you recognize me? 

The Cuamman. I tried to, Mr. Teague. I recognize you now. 

Mr. Tracvue. I do not have a question. I think all the material 
and a great many immaterial questions have been asked and beauti- 
fully answered, but I do want to go on record very firmly as being a 
member of the Dillon-Belcher anti-Trujillo team instead of the other. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Is that all? 

Mr. Tracur. That is all. 

The CuamMan, Thank vou very much, Mr. Secretary. 

We stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow mor hing. 

Mr. Ditto~. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the hearing was adjourned to Thu: 
day, August 25, 1960, at 10 a.m.) 
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AMENDMENT AND EXTENSION OF THE SUGAR ACT OF 
1948, AS AMENDED 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 25, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, DiC. 

The committee met at 10:20 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. Harold D. 
Cooley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Cooley (chairman), Poage, Abernethy, 
Albert, Abbitt, Thompson, Jones, Hagen, Johnson, Jennings, Mat- 
thews, Coad, Breeding, Stubblefield, Hogan, Levering, Hoeven, 
Dague, Belcher, McIntire, Dixon, Teague, Short, May, Pirnie, Latta, 
and Inouye. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will please be in order. 

Jecause of the fact that we have American investments in the 
Dominican Republic and the South Puerto Rican Sugar Co., I have 
asked Mr. Douglass Debevoise, president of the South Puerto Rican 
Sugar Co., to appear this mor ning to express his views concerning the 
proposal which is now being considered by the committee. 

Mr. Debevoise, we will be glad to have you come around with any 
of your associates to assert your views to the committee right now. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Depevoise. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Debevoise, we will be glad to hear 
you. 


STATEMENT OF G. DOUGLASS DEBEVOISE, PRESIDENT, SOUTH 
PUERTO RICO SUGAR CO., NEW YORK, N.Y., ACCOMPANIED BY 
JAMES CLAUSON, TREASURER, SOUTH PUERTO RICO SUGAR CO., 
AND WALTER STERLING SURREY, SURREY, KARASIK, GOULD & 
EFRON, WASHINGTON COUNSEL FOR SOUTH PUERTO RICO SUGAR 
CO. 


Mr. Drnevotse. Gentlemen, my name is G. Douglass Debevoise. I 
am president of the South Puerto Rico Sugar Co., a publicly held 
New Jersey corporation, listed on the New York Stock Exchange, and 
having around 8,000 stockholders, the overwhelming majority of 
whom are residents of the United States. 

I wish to express my appreciation to the chairman and members 
of this committee for the opportunity of appearing before you on the 
serious problem presented by the President’s message yesterday to 
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the Congress dealing with the authorization to purchase sugar from 
the Dominican Republic. 

The South Puerto Rico Sugar Co. has conducted sugar processing 
activities in Puerto Rico since 1900 and in the Dominican Republic 
since 1912. 

It is one of the largest publicly held sugar companies in the world, 
and has to date a record of 36 years of consecutive dividend payments 
to its American owners. The replacement value of our investment 
in the Dominican Republic is estimated at $70 million. 

Let me at the outset state the position of our company with respect 
to the governments in those countries in which we conduct sugar 
processing activities. 

From the very inception of our activities abroad, we have always, 
as an American company, rigidly pursued the policy of complying 
with the laws of the United States and of the countries in which we 
operate. We do not participate in their politics. It is our full 
intention to continue these operations in the same manner in the 
future. 

Our board of directors and our stockholders were deeply concerned 
by the action taken by the Secretary of Agriculture and concurred 
in by the Secretary of State on July 21, 1960, which was purportedly 
designed to implement the terms of Public Law 86-592 of July 6, 1960. 

It was our firm belief, which our attorneys in New York, in Wash- 
ington, and in Puerto Rico fully shared, that the failure of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to authorize the purchase of sugar from the 
Dominican Republic under the terms of the law written by this com- 
mittee was an express violation of the specific language and intention 
of that law. 

We are concerned for many reasons. 

As a producer of one-third of the sugar grown and processed in 
the Dominican Republic, we and our American stockholders have 
been seriously hurt by the failure of the executive branch to carry 
out the express terms of your legislation. The effect of that action 
went much further than merely denying us the right to sell sugar in 
the U.S. market. 

The Department of Agriculture requested the Dominican Govern- 
ment to advise how much of its sugar was available for the U.S. 
market to fill the needs of U.S. consumers under Public Law 86-592. 

The Dominican Republic advised the Department of Agriculture 
that over 300,000 tons were available. We were then requested by 
the Dominican Government not to make any substantial sales in the 
world market, as would have been normal at this time, in order that 
the Dominican sugar would be available to fulfill the needs of U.S. 
consumers. 

As a result we are now faced with serious economic consequences 
because of this loss of both markets. 

Our concern is also for the future in terms of the problems presented 
to an American company operating abroad. This Government has 
consistently encouraged Americans to invest abroad and particularly 
to invest in the less developed countries of the world. ; 

An American investor in such a country is always faced with the 
possibility that the actions of the foreign government will be deter- 
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mined arbitrarily, and that a system of government of laws, and not 
of men, as we know it, will not always prevail. 

When, however, the American Government contravenes its own law, 
when it thus abdicates democratic principles, whatever the objective, 
the result can only be to encourage developing countries to pursue a 
similar course. 

We presented our views by letter to the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Agriculture on July 25, supplemented by a memorandum 
of law, copies of which I have made available to the chairman. 

In our opinion, this memorandum clearly demonstrates that the 
action taken by the Secretary of Agriculture constituted a flagrant 
violation of the legislation initiated by this committee. 

We subsequently met with officials of the Departments of State and 
Agriculture, out of which meeting we received no satisfaction. To 
date, we have yet to receive a reply to our letters. 

As a publicly held American company, we found it necessary to 
advise our stockholders of our opinions in this matter and the steps we 
had taken. A copy of our letter to our stockholders is available to 
you. From the replies to this letter, we know we have the complete 
support of our American stockholders. 

We are now faced with the question of what action is to be taken 
with respect to the purchase of Dominican sugar as a result of the 
President’s message. 

In this connection, we do not take exception to the resolution passed 
by the OAS last week. We assume that this was carefully considered 
by all the Governments and in particular by our own Secretary of 
State. Indeed, we were in full agreement with the original position 
taken by our Secretary of State that the OAS should, in effect, proceed 
cautiously in its handling of the Dominican problem and should give 
the Dominican Government an opportunity to take the necessary cor- 
rective action, and that the OAS should appoint a delegation to 
observe the progress made. 

Frankly, however, we find ourselves at a loss to see the consistency 
between those recommendations of the Secretary of State and the 
action now requested by the executive branch. 

We note, in particular, that the resolution of the OAS calls for 
“partial”—and I stress the word “partial”—“interruption of economic 
relations * * * with the Dominican Republic, beginning with the 
immediate suspension of trade in arms and implements of war of every 
kind.” 

When you consider the fact that approximately 65 percent of the 
total income of the Dominican Republic is derived from the sale of 
sugar and when you consider further that on the basis of the existing 
legislation, well over half of this 65 percent would derive from the 
sale of sugar to the American market, you cannot reconcile this drastic 
recommendation with the specific language of the resolution calling 
only for partial interruption of economic relations, beginning with the 
suspension of trade in arms. 

I am certain that you gentlemen fully recognize the economic con- 
sequences of such action, where you are cutting off the main source of 
dollar revenue available to a country, and I am equally certain that 
you gentlemen fully recognize the political consequences that could 
follow from the resulting economic chaos. 
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It is as if you denied imports of coffee from Brazil or tin from 
Bolivia. 

We are not certain from a careful study of the President’s message 
just what is the intention of the executive branch, The executive 
branch may be saying that under the terms of the OAS resolution 
it is possible that further interruption of economic relations with the 
Dominican Republic may be required at a time when the Congress 
is not in Session. 

If this is the case, then would not the proper procedure be to 
authorize immediately the purchase now of half. of the 322,000 tons 
available from the Dominican Republic, spreading the purchase of 
the balance over the last months of the year, assuming no further 
OAS action is taken? 

If, however, the executive branch is requesting this authority in 
order now to take action to prohibit any of our sugar from coming 
into the United States, we are at a loss to understand why the United 
States should now take such a drastic step which goes so far beyond 
the terms of the OAS resolution. 

Our confusion becomes further compounded when we consider that 
the Secretary of State in San Jose was reported to have the view that 
he favored even less drastic action against the Dominican Republic 
than that called for by the resolution finally adopted. 

We believe that this committee should also know that the request 
of the executive branch goes even further than to deny entry of this 
sugar into the United States. The ICA is now ruling that American 
aid funds cannot be used to purchase Dominican sugar—sugar pro- 
duced by an American company with American stockholders who 
pay American taxes which produce ICA funds. 

Does the executive branch now also intend to say that we, an 
American company, will not be able to sell our byproduct, furfural, 
produced under long-term contract for consumption by the du Pont 
Co. in the United States / 

Does the executive branch now also intend that we, an American 
company, cannot sell our molasses to American companies for use 
by American consumers ¢ 

What, under these circumstances, is to happen to our 5-year con- 
tract with an American-flag shipping company which is carrying 
our sugar from both the Dominican Republic and Puerto Rico to 
the United States? 

We know that you gentlemen would be most sympathetic to us if 
the Dominican Re public, which, incidentally, has no record whatso- 
ever of having confiscated American property, had a our prop- 
erty and our assets. Would you not agree that to a real extent the 
present violation of your legislation by the executive ‘ anch, and the 
newly proposed action, is having a comparable penalizing effect on 
our company ‘ 

There are further dangers to the proposed action. If the Presi- 
dent is to be authorized to refuse the purchase of sugar from the 
Dominican Republic, then all Dominican sugar will be forced into 
the world market. 

The effect of this action on our operations and our stockholders 
could be disastrous. 
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All of us must face the fact that the world market in the immediate 
future may well be dominated by Communist Cuba, together with the 
Soviet Union and Red China, and you must already be aware of the 
fact that a large part of the sugar purchased from Cuba on barter 
terms by the Soviet Union and Red China can be dumped on the world 
market to the serious economic disadvantage of not only our sugar, 
but the sugar exports of friendly : allies. 

We are also deeply concerned as to the effect of the proposed execu- 
tive action on present political developments in the Dominican 
Republic. 

You must be encouraged by the steps taken by the new President 
of the Dominican Republic since his inauguration on August 3 to 
democratize that country. Many have been hopeful that the economic 
stability achieved over the past 30 years in the Dominican Republic 
can now serve as the foundation for the creation of a democratic 
government. 

We are, however, deeply concerned that if the proposed action is 
taken, it will result in the serious economic and political repercus- 
sions to which I have referred. ‘Then the fear expressed by the Secre- 
tary of State only a few days ago of the intentions and abilities of the 
Communist Castro government to infiltrate and take over other Carib- 
bean countries may materialize quickly in the Dominican Republic. 

It is true, as pointed out to us in our meeting with the State Depart- 
ment, that we are only one company; it is true, as pointed out to us in 
that meeting that American investments in Venezuela far exceed 
American investments in the Dominican Republic; and it is true, as 
they have pointed out to us, that we are not experts conducting foreign 
policy. 

We have, however, been in the Dominican Republic long before 
Trujillo came to power and we hope to be there under many suc- 
cessor governments. 

In our 50 years of operations we have acquired some knowledge of 
the Dominican Republic. One cannot expect that a 30-year political 
philosophy can be changed overnight without resulting chaos. 

We have been encouraged by the growth of opposition parties, by 
the municipal elections scheduled for this December, and by free 
general elections scheduled for 1962, in which development Senator 
Smathers played an important part. 

We agree with the State Department’s statement to us that a sudden 
change in government may produce an economic and political vacuum 
to be filled by the C ommunist infiltrators from Castro Cuba. 

We had been encouraged in our meeting with the State Department 
to believe that the United States was not seeking economic sanctions 
against the Dominican Republic; we were equally encouraged by 
Secretary Herter’s position at Costa Rica of going slow and giving 
the Dominican Republic an opportunity to take the necessary cor- 
rective action. But we are now frankly scared to death of the results 
which may follow the proposed executive action, and particularly if 
the action taken by the OAS against Cuba should be less drastic. 

We are concerned that if you approve the executive proposal, our 
next appearance before you will be an inescapable weeping on your 
shoulders for sympathy, and a request for advice as to whether we 
should accept from the Castro regime in the Dominican Republic 20- 
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year, 414-percent bonds for 10 percent of the value of our properties. 

I have not burdened you with the impact of high sugar prices on the 
American consumer, if ‘the executive request is approved. 

Prices went up when the Secretary of Agriculture refused to author- 
ize the purchase of our sugar. They started going up again yester- 
day for obvious reasons. 

Gentlemen, I have presented the facts as objectively as I know how. 
I know that you will consider all that I have said in an equally ob- 
jective manner. I feel certain that you will then reject the request of 

the executive branch. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Debevoise. 

Do I understand from this statement that after we passed the bill 
in July, some official of our Government communicated with the sugar 
industry, or representatives of the sugar industry, in the Dominican 
Republic to ascertain what sugar would be available for sale in the 
American market, and you advised, or someone advised, our officials 
that there was approximately 300,000 tons available ¢ 

Mr. Desevotse. Yes, sir. 

In the Dominican Republic they have a commission which follows 
the sugar business, takes care of the statistics, clears the shipping 
licenses and so forth, and they asked us how much sugar we had in 
our warehouses, how much we could make, before the end of the year; 
how much we had on commitment to other countries, et cetera. 

Those figures were given to the Government, and I believe were 
presented to the Department of Agriculture at their request. 

The CuHatrman. And that sugar is now available and has at all 
times been available ¢ 

Mr. Depevoisr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. You say you think that the failure of the Depart- 
ment to permit the pure hase of the sugar and the import of the sugar 
has resulted in an increase in prices to consumers in America, you 
think? 

Mr. Depevoise. I can only judge that the prices at which we sold 
the small amount of additional American quota which we received 
under our basic quota, when, before the Agriculture Department 
released the additional quotas, we sold sugar, as I remember it, at 
around $6.70 for raw sugar, at which time the refiners raised their 
prices to what was reported to be in the Journal of Commerce a high 
for many, many years—say, 40 years—we got the price for that small 
amount of sugar. 

Since then, the price declined to perhaps $6.40. 

I do not think refiners’ prices have been reduced. 

The price has now gone up again, started to go up again. The 
market, feeling that it may not get this Dominican sugar, wonder 
where they will get sugar. 

( ‘orrespondingly, the world market, which begins to think we will 
have to throw our sugar on the world market, has gone down 30 
points since the original announcement of Cuba’s cut. 

So we have lost through not being able to sell here and we have 
lost through not being able to sell on the world market. 

The CHarrman. You say not being able to sell ? 

Mr. Desevoise. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuairman. In other words, if I understand the position you 
have taken, it is that when the American Government indicated that 
we would purchase this sugar from the Dominican Republic and when 
the law was passed directing that the sugar be purchased from the 
Dominican Republic, your company and other Dominican Republic 
companies held the sugar, waiting to bring it into this market? 

Mr. Desevoisr. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now, you still have it; do you? 

Mr. Desevoise. Oh, yes. We have made exactly one small sale, 
which was made for December shipment, which, frankly, was a hedge 
on our part, because I was getting desperate. 

The CuarrMan. If you do not bring the sugar into the American 
market, where will you find the market to sell the sugar—in the world 
market ¢ 

Mr. Desevoise. We are in the particularly unfortunate position, 
Mr. Chairman, as I remarked to the State Department, and I asked 
Mr. Myers to back me up at that time, because in our attempt to 
reduce costs we do not ship bagged raw sugar. 

We ship bulk only. 

The buyers of bulk sugar in the world market are very few and far 
between. They are Great Britain, Sweden, West Germany, which is 
why I made this small sale in December, the Irish, and one or two 
others—the French. I do not think there is a single bulk buyer left 
except Great Britain, and I do not think they want more than 20,000 
tons. 

We could offer 85,000 tons out of this total amount but I do not 
think that we can possibly sell any more than perhaps 20,000 or 25,000 
tons. 

The Dominican producers are in a little bit better position that the 
other producers because they do sell bags, but there is generally not 
a great demand for sugar in the world market in the November—De- 
cember months because of the fact that the beet crop in Europe comes 
in at that time, and that is supposed to be large this year. 

The CuarrMan. Do you feel that the American market now can 
absorb the sugar that you have in the Dominican Republic? 

Mr. Derpevoise. Yes, I do, because we could spread it out over a 
period of 4 months. I think, since the decision has been postponed 
for almost 2 months, it is unfortunate, because in 6 months you would 
have 50,000 tons a month. 

A refiner like the American Sugar Refining Co. alone can handle 
that amount. 

We would spread the sugar out. We always do. I had figured 
originally on selling them, frankly, when we first heard of this, on the 
basis of perhaps two cargoes a month. 

We would spread it over a period of time and so would the other 
producers. 

[ do not think the American market would be affected. The price 
might go down somewhat, but I think it probably would go down 
somewhat. 

The Crarrman. Is your sugar from the Dominican Republic proc- 
essed in American refineries ¢ 

Mr. Desevorse. Oh, yes, whatever we bring up here. 

The Cuarrman. What ¢ 
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Mr. Depevorse. Yes. 

The CrarrmMan. On the eastern seaboard ? 

Mr. Deprvotse. Yes. It is very desirable to them because it is so 
easily shipped to the eastern seaboard. We sell to Revere in Boston 
and to American in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, all to Ameri- 
can refiners. 

The CuatrmMan. If we do not authorize the purchase of Dominican 
sugar to the extent of 300,000 tons, our market will be short just that 
amount, will it not? 

Mr. Desevoise. I think it becomes increasingly more difficult to sup- 
ply them with the sugar they need. ‘They are the ones who are really 
suffering under this suspension. 

The CHarrmMan. “They”’—whom do you mean / 

Mr. Dr BEVOISE. The northeastern refiners. 

The Cuamman. When vou say “northeastern refiners,” you mean 
the northeastern consumers, too, don’t you? 

Mr. Desrvotsr. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Because, ultimately, all of the sugar is consumed 
by Americans? 

Mr. Depevotsr. Yes. 

The CHatrmMan. That comes in here. 

Mr. Depevorse. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. The industrial users and other consumers. 

If the American housewife becomes disturbed and thinks that there 
might be a shortage of sugar 90 days from now, she can very well 
buy up all the available sugar and bring about a scarcity in the 
American market, which would necessar ily force the price up, would 
it not? 

Mr. Deprvotse. I asked about that. One of our best brokers, sugar 
brokers—we deal through sugar brokers—advised me he thought the 
average refiner had perhaps 3 weeks’ storage: not any more than that; 
some of them, not that much: and that if word ever got around to the 
public that there was likely to be any shortage of sugar, you could 
have a run on the market, which, as he put it, would really put prices 
up. 

The Crarrman. That is the point I am trying to make now. 

Mr. Depevorse. Yes. 

The CrarrmMan. We had the law before us delegating to the execu- 
tive branch the right to fix the quota in Cuba. We asked the Director 
of the Sugar Branch if we had sugar available to us from other 
sources, and he vave us the information that indicated that we could 
supply our needs for the remainder of this year. 

Now, we are facing the possibility of a shortage of sugar in the 
first part of next vear, assuming that the President takes the same 
position in 1961 as he has in 1960, and everything indicates that he will 

maintain that position. 

Where will we get this 2.5 million tons of sugar from if we do not 
buy it from you and we do not get it from Cuba ? 

Do you know where we can pick up 2.5 million tons to supply the 
needs of American consumers next vear ? 

Mr. Desevotsr. I thought I heard Mr. Dillon say yesterday that 
they were rather afraid they could not get that amount next year. 
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I think it is going to be extremely difficult, and it would seem to me 
that you would have to go to Australia, Taiwan, and it seems to me, 
there is a danger there, because if you go to those fellows who norm: ally 
supply Japan and New Zealand, you may open up and lose that Far 
Eastern market to reofferings by the Red Chinese. That has recently 
happened. 

‘The Red Chinese are supposed to be offering sugar to Hong Kong. 

I do not think they are going to compete with Cuba’s market, but I 
think they are going to do their best to hurt the English and Austra- 
lian markets. 

I would think you are going to have difficulty nee that amount 
_ next year, if you do not buy Dominican sug 

The CHamman. You mentioned Taiwan. They certainly would 
not have enough sugar on Taiwan to make a dent in the American 
market, would they ? 

Mr. Desevorse. They produce 1 million tons, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. They do? 

Mr. Desevotsr. Yes. Good sugar, too. 

The CuatrmMan. How much of it goes into export ? 

Mr. Desevorse. I would think 95 percent. Their quota here is 
among those 10,000 countries, but they ship largely to Japan. 

They have a trade treaty with Japan, and Australia makes about 
a million and a half tons, of which a large proportion goes into the 
British Commonwealth, which is a subsidized market. 

So when you buy, as you are now buying, from the British West 
Indies or from Australia, you are giving them two subsidized m: arkets, 
because the British West Indies have a subsidized market in Eng]: and 
and now you are giving them the American market, too. That is a 
real windfall. 

The Cuamman. How has your company operated in the Dominican 
Republic in the last year or two, or in the last 5 years 4 

Has your operation been interfered with by the Government in 
any way or have you been operating in a normal fashion / 

Mr. Desevorse. This gives me a chance to repeat what I said. 

Believe me, we have stayed out of politics. It may interest you to 
know I have been connected with this company since 1950, and I 
have seen the generalissimo once in that period. That was for 15 
minutes, and it was a purely social call. 

When we do business with them, we do it through the same channels 
as here or in Puerto Rico—labor, to the labor department; agriculture, 
to the agriculture department; and so forth. 

We operate actually 90 miles away ~~ the capital. We hate to 
go to the capital. I feel the same way I do in New York. I am 
glad to get out to the country, when I go home at night. 

We have had a minimum of interference, Mr. Chairman. The 
taxes are very heavy. We point that out every year in our report. 
But they are heavy in all those countries on various commodities. 

But so far as actual operations are concerned, we would not sell 
out today. It isa good place to make sugar. 

The CruatrMan. You are located in New York? Your office is in 
New York? 

Mr. Depevoise. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you operate in Puerto Rico? 
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Mr. Desevoise. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And in the Dominican Republic? 

Mr. Desevotsr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If I understood your remarks, your company 
handles about one-third of the sugar sales of the Dominican Republic? 

Mr. Desevoise. Our percentage is 32.33, which means that we are 
entitled to 104,000 tons out of this. 

The Cuairman. Your company alone would be entitled to 104,000 
tons ¢ 

Mr. Desevotse. Short tons. That would give us—may I continue? 

The CHarrMan. Sure. 

Mr. Desevotise. That would give us—so far this year we have a quota 
of 48,000 tons—U.S. quota of 48,000 tons, out of a total production 
which will approach 290,000 tons of sugar. 

This would give us, with 104,000 tons, we would have 152,000 tons 
out of 290,000. You can imagine that would put us in the happy 
position that Cuba was in for so many years, where they had 50 percent 
here and 50 percent in the world market, and it is something we have 
alwayssought. But our quota at the moment is 48,000 tons, about. 

The CuHatrman. You have approximately 8,000 American 
stockholders ? 

Mr Desevoise. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. What about other American investments in the 
Dominican Republic’ Didn’t we have extensive investments in the 
Dominican Republic? 

Mr. Desevoise. I got up a list of those just as a matter of interest, 
but we are the biggest. 

The United Fruit Co. has a good operation there, the Granada Co. 
which is in the northern part of the Republic. 

Texaco has a fair-sized operation. 

Alcoa mines bauxite there. 

The telephone company, I think, is owned by Stone & Webster. 
They have a fair operation there. 

There are probably 15 or 20 other companies not with large 
investments. 

I would say that the total was $120 million or $130 million; some- 
thing like that. 

The CuHairMan, $120 million or $130 million of American invest- 
ments in the Dominican Republic? 

Mr. Desevotse. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. You have seen the OAS resolution which we have 
been discussing, have you not? 

Mr. Desevoise. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Do you interpret that to mean that any of the 
American States agreed to apply economic sanctions of any kind 
against the Dominican Republic, other than the shipments of arms? 

— Desevoise. I did not think so, sir. 

I read it as meaning that that was the only sanction they would 
put on at the present time; that they would consider over a period of 
time further sanctions, if conditions deteriorated in the Dominican 
Republic. I thought that. was the w: ry to handle it. 

I did not think it called for immediate further sanctions at all. 
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The Cuarrman. You proposed here that at least our Government 
should permit the shipment of some part of this sugar now; is that 
right? 

Mr. Desevoise. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you are ready to deliver it into the American 
market ? 

Mr. Depevorse. Yes, sir. I have the exact figures here, but I think 
we have 43,000 tons in our own warehouses at the moment. 

The Cuarman. 43,000 tons? 

Mr. Desevoise. We are still producing at the rate of about 5,000 
tons a week, we are. The other mills have more sugar that that. 

The Cuarrman. And the American refineries are ready to receive 
and to process that sugar and put it on the market? 

Mr. Desevorse. I know I can sell mine any time that it is released. 

The Cuarrman. Any time you have an authorization ? 

Mr. Desevoisp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You have tried to obtain an authorization ? 

Mr. Desrvoise. Yes, but without success. We said in here we are 
scared to death of the effect of cutting out all sugar from the Do- 
minican Republic. 

I do not hold any brief for the government that is there today at 
all. I do not hold any brief for any government. 

But I think that they are trying to make a start in the right direc- 
tion. I think, if you give them some sugar, it is likely to prevent 
chaos. It means a terrific income to them. 

If you have read Senator Ellender’s report, which I read, he will 
tell you that they have got good schools down there; they have got 
good roads; they have got good hospitals. 

I think that the average Dominican—there has never been inflation 
down there—I think that the average Dominican lives better than the 
average Puerto Rican, who has got a dollar minimum. 

I am thinking of the people, when I am here, as much as our 
company. 

Obviously, it is beneficial to us, but if the island does not survive, 
if the people do not survive and make progress, we won't. A fair 
share of quota, I have always thought, would tide them over during 
this difficult period and lead to the right result. 

I do not think you can afford to throw them to the wolves. That 
is the way I look at it. 

The Cuarrman. And if we apply these economic sanctions unilat- 
erally or otherwise, it will be difficult for the government to survive, 
will it not? 

Mr. Dersevotse. I think you will either drive them into the arms 
of Russia or there will be chaos. 

The Cuatrman. And with the chaos will go your property ? 

Mr. Desevotsr. Absolutely. Certainly. 

The CHarrMan. $70 million ? 

Mr. Depevorse. Yes, sir. 

May I make just one remark? 

The CHatrmMan, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Depevoise. We are, I think, a little more fortunate so far than 
the Cubans. We have a lot of land down there, and every single bit 
of it is in use, with the exception of about 40,000 acres which we have 
been trying to sell for years. 
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We will give it away. 

So please do not get the impression that we have lands which are 
not put to productive use, as was the case with some of the mills in 
Cuba and was a criticism of them. 

But, nevertheless, | am sure our properties would be very vulnerable. 

The Cuatrman. Would be what ? 

Mr. Drsevoisr. Very vulnerable. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Debevoise, we are considering a matter which 
is, to say the least, very delicate and which deserves our objective con- 
sideration. We must decide what is best for the defense and security 
of the United States of America. 

Your statement is one which should be directed to the executive 
branch of the Government. I do not think that you want this com- 
mittee to take over foreign policy, do you 4 

Mr. Desrevoise. I do not think sugar should be an instrument of 
foreign policy, Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Horven. The executive branch of the Government, through the 
State Department, has determined—and I take it in its best and con- 
sidered judgment—that it is best for the defense, the protection, of 
the United States, to stand firm with the OAS. 

Do you think we should abandon the OAS ? 

Mr. Depsevorsr. You put me in a delicate position when you say 
that. 

Mr. Horven. Well, vou are asking us to take a position. Now, what 
is your position 4 

Mr. Derevorsr. My position is that if you want American investors 
to invest abroad, you have got to protect them in the Dominican 
Republic, as weil as in Venezuela or Cuba or any where else. 

I have voted the Republican ticket for the last 2 years. 

The CuatrmMan. What ? 

Mr. Desevorse. For the last 8 years, excuse me. 

The Cnatrman. I did not know that. 

Mr. Depevoise. i have not had much sleep lately. Excuse me. 
[Continuing.]| For the last 8 years, and I just happen to think 
that the State Department is missing the point of this question. 

You have asked me and I am speaking as a citizen. I think the 
big danger is communism, not Trujillo, 100 percent. I do not mean 
the governments themselves. 

If we can get as strong a statement against Castro as you have got 
against T rujillo— and, as I say, I take no exception to this resolution 
but our position originally, Mr. Hoeven, of the Secretary of State, 
was not to ask for sanctions. 

Venezuela pushed us into that because our investment in Venezuela 
is bigger than it is in the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. Horven. Of course, you are entitled to your opinion as an 
American citizen, as I am. 

Mr. Desevotsr. Certainly. 

Mr. Hoeven. My point is that your argument is with the executive 
branch of the Government and the foreign policy of this country 
as it involves the Dominican Republic and the entire Caribbean area 

Mr. Desevorse. But I do not agree with you. 
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Mr. Horven. You and I cannot make the decisions. This com- 
mittee is a part of the legislative branch. The executive branch has 
made certain requests of the legislative branch in the field relating to 
foreign policy, and I think we have to meet the issue objectively. We 
have to make a choice. 

I want it understood that I am all for the protection of American 
investments in the Dominican Republic, and anywhere else in the 
world. I personally resent the seizure of American property in 
Cuba and am happy to know that there has been no seizure of Ameri- 
can property in the Dominican Republic up to now. 

The executive branch has said that the proposed amendment to 
the Sugar Act is for the best interests and the defense of the United 
States of America. What are we going to do about it ? 

Mr. Depevotse. Well, sir, you are the one who controls the sugar. 
I am in the sugar business, and I represent my stockholders. 

But I do not think the OAS ever asked for sanctions; that is my 
point, Mr. Hoeven. 

We, the United States, are taking the lead without having a com- 
mitment, as Mr. Dillon said, from the other members. 

If he had said all of them are going to come along, we are all going 
to put the Dominican Government out of business, that is something 
else again. 

But he did not say that. I was amazed to hear it. 

Mr. Horven. I again say, that your argument is with the State 
Department; not with this committee. 

The CHarrmMan. Will you yield there? 

Mr. eee I yield. 

The CHarrMan. Haven’t you been to the State Department ? 

Mr. Demevers Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Didn’t you file a protest ? 

Mr. Dresevotse. Yes, sir; on their administration of the July law. 

The CuatrMan. Did you bring this up here and make this recom- 
mendation to the State Department ¢ 

Mr. Drenevoisr. We talked to Mr. Mann and to Mr. Rubottom and 
toa galaxy of lawyers and other gentlemen, and at that time we told 
them we took no position in this matter, but we did not think that the 
apparent position they were taking against the Dominican Republic 
would have the result that they wanted, which was the end of the 
present Government. 

What we wanted was to see the Dominican Republic do that them- 
selves with assistance from us during this difficult period to obtain an 
orderly suecession on the Government. 

Mr. Horven. I do not want to belabor that point, and you and I 
may not disagree at all, but, fundamentally and lastly and objectively, 
we must determine whether the Legislative Committee is going to 
dictate on a matter which is completely in the field of foreign affairs. 

It seems to me that as long as we are a member of OAS we must 
stand together very firmly against the spread of communism and 
against the dict: atorships which exist in the Caribbean area. 

It has been quite a chore, as I understand it, to get the OAS nations 
to see eye to eve on that score. 

Now, at long last they are standing firmly together. ‘The United 
States is committed byt treaty W ith these other countries to do this ver Vv 


thine that we are Ci alking about. 
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If the United States reneges on its commitments and does not go 
along with the majority action of the OAS, don’t you foresee that we 
are going to get into a lot of trouble. It may well mean the disinte- 
gration of the OAS and the spread of communism throughout the 
Caribbean area if we run out on our commitments now. 

Are we going to protect the executive branch of the Government in 
its foreign policy or are we going to take a unilateral action such as 
you propose as it relates to the Dominican Republic ? 

That is the question that I have to resolve, and, as for me, I am 
going to stand with the executive branch in this regard. 

There may be a lot of argument about it, and I may not entirely 
agree with the Secretary of State, but in the last analysis the defense 
and protection of the United States is paramount. 

Mr. Desevoise. Absolutely. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Debevoise, if I understand your testimony, 
you are not disagreeing with the resolution of the OAS, are you? 

Mr. Desevoise. No, sir. 

The CHairman. You are just saying that you are willing to accept 
the resolution, but the resolution does not go this far? 

Mr. Desevoise. That is right, in my opinion. 

The Cuatrman. And you said, further, that if all of the countries in 
the OAS organization decided to apply sanctions, you would not argue 
with it ? 

Mr. Desevoise. I could not, but might I just suggest one thing ? 

The CHarrMan. That is what is understood. 

Mr. Depevoise. Yes. 

The CuairMAn. You are not disagreeing with the OAS resolution. 

Mr. Desevoise. I thought the chairman had in mind, Mr. Hoeven— 
I quite agree with you, Mr. Hoeven, I see your difficulties. God knows, 
we havethem. But my thought was: 

Isn’t there a compromise somewhere here 4 

And that is why I thought your thought—— 

Mr. Hoeven. I would not argue with you, if there is some area of 
agreement with the State Department. It is perfectly all right with 
me. But we are faced with a request on the part of the executive 
branch which we will have to resolve. 

Mr. Desevoise. That is right. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Will the gentleman yield ? 

One of the things that I cannot get entirely straight in my mind— 
and, by the way, I certainly do not blame you, as a representative of a 
sneer that has 43,000 tons of sugar in its warehouse in the Domini- 

‘an Republic to come before this committee or any other committee 
ad fight to sell that. You are a good salesman, and I appreciate 
your loyalty to your company, and I am not quarreling with that 
point at all. 

The word “sanction” keeps coming up. At the beginning of this 
year the Puerto Rican quota was 81,000 tons, was it not? 

Mr. Desevoise. You mean the Dominican quota ? 

Mr. Betcuer. The Dominican Republic. 

Mr. Desevoise. Yes, I believe the original quota. 

Mr. Betcuer. That is what you thought you would be able to sell 
out of the Dominican Republic during this year? 

Mr. Desevoise. That is right. 
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Mr. Bevcuer. That was increased by 55 percent to 133,000 tons. 

Is in applying sanctions to buy 55 percent more than you agreed to 
buy? Is that the way to apply sanctions against a country ¢ 

Mr. Desevorse. The point 1 am struggling to make here is that— 
and this is your decision; you are the committee; you are going to 
decide this—that somewhere along the line the State Department can 
get what it wants without cutting it all out. oho 

Now, what you gave down there helped the Dominican people, I 
can assure you, because they spent $50 million in fear of a Castro 
invasion. 

The Cuatrman. They did what? 

Mr. Desevorse. They spent $50 million, and they have a budget of 
about $120 million, in fear of a Castro invasion. 

Mr. Bevtcuer. Your company as of today is going to be able to sell 
55 percent more sugar than you thought you would at the beginning 
of the year / 

Mr. Desevoise. That is right. 

Mr. Betcuer. That is correct ¢ 

Mr. Depevoise. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Then you are at least 55 percent better off than you 
were at the start of this year. 

Now, of course, this committee saw fit to put a regulation that said 
the State Department, whenever they canceled the quota from Cuba, 
must allocate 322,000 tons to the Dominican Republic out of which you 
would have gotten 48,000 tons, as I understand it. 

Mr. Desrvotsr. 104,000 tons. 

Mr. Bevcuer. 104,000 tons. 

That would have been an increase in sales and, of course, if I had 
been the head of your company, I would be very happy about it. 

Mr. Desevoisr. So would I. 

Mr. Betcurr. But you have not lost anything that you ever did 
have, have you? 

Mr. Desevotse. Not in that sense— 

Mr. Bevcuer. You are 55 percent better off than you were on 
July 1% 

Mr. Desevotsr. That is not quite correct, because what we got was 
an increase from 28,000 tons to 44,000 or 45,000 tons. 

We got an increase of 16,000 tons in the production of 290,000 tons. 
So it is not any 55 percent. We were very happy to get it, Mr. 
Belcher. 

Mr. Bevcuer. I thought 81,000 was the quota and you got 133,000. 

Mr. Desevoise. No, no, our percentage is 32 percent. 

Mr. Bevcuer. I understand that. 

Mr. Desevoise. Of that 81,000. 

Mr. Bevcner. But I am taking the whole country. 

Mr. Desevotse. You are not referring to our company ? 

Mr. Bevtcuer. But your increase should have been about 55 percent, 
the same as the other companies? 

Mr. Desevoise. That is right. 

Mr. Bevcuer. You were that much better off and you did not get 
the 104,000. You lost a sale that you thought you had and that is your 
reason for being before this committee. 
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Mr. Desrvorse. No, I go further than that, because I still think 
that the Dominican people, the people, are struggling to get away from 
the type of government that we do not like. 

And we told the State Department we parted company. with them 
on their method of approaching this particular problem. I am en- 
titled to my own opinion. We have been down there a long time, 

I like the place; I like the people. I do not know the Govern- 
ment; I do not know most of the officials; I do not deal with most 
of them. 

Mr. Bevcuer. With all of those statements, I agree, also. 

But I get back to the point 

Where do you say we are applying economic sanctions when we are 
buying 55 percent more than we promised to buy 4 

If I had a customer, that I was selling 81,000 tons, and I got an 
increase of 55 percent, instead of being mad at that customer, I think 
I would kind of like him. 

Mr. Desevorse. I do not know where you get the impression that 
they are mad about that. I think they were de lighted to get that in- 
crease in quota, but then you dangle the 322,000 in front of them, and 
they take this action—withhold it—and it seems to me that they 
properly are offended. 

I think I am offended myself, because as I read the law that you 
passed, as all lawyers read it, we think we should have gotten that. 

You passed the law, sir. We did not pass it. 

Mr. Bevcuer. No. 

sut I still make the point, when you say that this Government 
has applied sanctions and is applying sanctions because it did not 
buy more than 55 percent more than it was supposed to buy, that it 
is doing something that the other South American countries are not 
doing to the Dominican Republic. 

Are they all buying 55 percent more than they said they would 
buy at the beginning of the year / 

Mr. Desevorsr. No; but I am using the expression—— 

Mr. Bretcuer. Then we are treating the Dominican Republic to- 
day better than the other American States are. 

Mr. Desevoise. I think we are going to need the sugar, for one 
thing, from a purely selfish point of view. 

Mr. Bevcurr. If I have 104,000 tons to sell, I would try to convince 
the buyer that he needed it, too. 

Mr. Desevotse. Certainly. 

Mr. Bevcuer. I think that is just good sense. I say you are a good 
salesman and [ admire you for it, but that does not give you or I 
the privilege of telling the State Department, who is responsible for 
the foreign policy of the country, how they should treat all of the in- 
vestors in all of the South American countries, 

There are a lot of other investors involved in this as well as your- 
self. 

Mr. Desevotse. Surely. 

Mr. Bevcurr. And if by breaking up the Organization of American 
States we may lose a lot of other investments in South America, as well 


as losing the Dominican Republic—I hope we do not. have to lose any. 
I certainly hated it when we had to lose it in Cuba and I certainly 
would hate to see any lost in the Dominican Republic or any other 


South American State. 
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But as between going along with Mr. Trujillo, or at least this: 

This committee has to say to the State Department “Regardless of 
any of your commitments with the Organization of American States, 
you have to favor Mr. Trujillo with 322,000 extra tons even though 
it means going with Trujillo against the Organization of American 
States,” I do not feel, as a member of the committee—I do not know 
what I would do as Secretary of State—but as a member of the com- 
mittee, I do not feel that I should say to the State Department: 

“You do not know what you are doing”; that as a country lawyer up 
here sitting on a Agriculture Committee, “I know much more about 
it than you do, and, therefore, I am going to force you to abandon the 
Organization of American States and go with Mr. Trujillo.” 

I do not feel that I can afford to take that responsibility. 

The CuarrmMan. 1 want to interrupt in the interests of Mr. 
Debevoise. 

You have not taken any such silly position as trying to break up the 
OAS, have you ¢ 

Mr. Desevotse. No, sir. 

Mr. Bevcuer. When he asked the State Department—— 

The CHatrman. As I understand it, you said you are perfectly 
willing to abide by the resolution of the OAS ? 

Mr. Depevoise. I must. 

The Cuamrman. You should not be put in the false position of op- 
posing the OAS, as Mr. Belcher is desperately trying to make you do. 

Mr. Betcuer. I am saying the State Department says we can go 
with the OAS or Mr. Trujillo. 

I am not saying they are right, but, as a country lawyer, I am not 
willing to tell them they are wrong. 

The CuarMan. We are willing to admit you are a country lawyer. 

Mr. Bexvcuer. I am not a oaeeeaior like you are, and I do not 
pretend to be a foreign policy expert. 

The Cuarrman. You know more about foreign policy than I do, 
I know that. Let us get back on the issue. 

Mrs. May. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, ma’am ? 

Mrs. May. One question, Mr. Debevoise. 

You control, own, or produce 32 percent of the sugar in the Do- 
minican Republic. 

Who owns and controls the rest of the sugar production down 
there ? 

Mr. Desevorse. Well, there are two or three groups. There is a 
group of mills owned by the Vichini family, whose orgin, I believe, 
is Italian. 

Then there is a group owned—of northern mills, four or five small 
mills—owned by a group headed by a man named Jimenez, Jose 
Jimenez. 

Then there is a group which is the large Haina mill, which is 
owned by the bank or the Government, I don’t know who owns it. 

Mrs. May. Isn’t it true that Mr. Trujillo really controls some 68 
percent ? 

Mr. Desevorsr. I have no idea. 

Mr. Pirnte. Will you yield? 

Mrs. May. Yes, I will be glad to yield. 
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Mr. Prrniz. The witness referred to a letter sent to your stock- 
holders. 

Mr. Desevorse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prrnte. And you indicated that a copy would be available here. 
Could I see that letter? 

Mr. Desrvoise. Yes, sir. We may have some with us, but, if not, 
we have them available. 

Mr. McIntire. Will the lady yield? 

Mrs. May. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. McIntire. I would like to ask a question or two for some clari- 
fication in my own mind, if I may. 

You made reference in your statement that your legal people are of 
the opinion that the finding made by the Government attorney in this 
matter in relation to the amended act is in violation of that act. 

Could you elaborate on that point? Iam neither a country lawyer, 
nor a foreign affairs expert, so I am starting off on a rather minimum 
level. 

Mr. Derervorise. I am no lawyer, Mr. McIntire, but this is the posi- 
tion that we take. After conditions 1 and 2 were fulfilled, the pur- 
chases from the small countries up to 10,000 tons each and 15 percent 
from the Philippines, as we read the act, it said, the sugar must next 
be purchased from the quota countries, of which, as I remember, there 
are four, Mexico, Peru, Nicaragua, and the ete an Republic, 

Mr. McIntire. May I ask a question on that, because I think it is 
important ¢ 

Does the act say it must be purchased, or does it say that alloca- 
tions must be made to them ¢ 

The Cuarman. Authorized to purchase from. 

Mr. Desevoise. I think it says—if you will pardon me, because the 
next point has a great. bearing on this—I think it says purchases must 
be authorized from. 

Mr. McIntire. They are authorized from. 

Mr. Desevoisr. So far so good, if they would stop there. But where 
they really broke the law, in our opinion, was by going on and _pur- 
chasing sugar from nonquota countries, Brazil, the British West 
Indies, et cetera, prior to exhausting the sugar available from the 
quota countries, of which we are one. They gave us a quota, but 
withheld it. And the law does not give them, in our opimon—now, 
I am only quoting their lawyers, I am not a lawyer—does not give 
them, in our opinion, permission to hold over sugar; they must buy 
it before they go to the nonquota countries. So we claim they have 

broken the law in two places. And we think it is a very serious thing 
for the executive department to break a Jaw that you fellows made. 

Mr. McIntire. Not being an attorney, I can appreciate that sub- 
stantial fees are paid for differences of opinion as among attorneys. 

Mr. Desevorse. Even for agreements. 

Mr. McInrme. But if I understand the point that the Govern- 
ment’s attorneys are taking, it is that from a strictly technical stand- 
point they have not said as of now that they are not going to purchase 
out of this 322,000 tons, simply that they are not doing it now. 

Mr. Depevorse. I don’t think the law gives them the time period that 
they claim. 
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Mr. McIntire. Well, we cannot settle that. But I think this is a 
part of the issue, as to the time factor. 

Mr. Desevoise. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Now, the other point comes to the matter of the 
legislation before the committee. And that is what they are asking 
of this committee, because they have jurisdiction over the legislative 
matter of sugar legisl: ition, for authority not to buy it and permission 
to buy it in other places, 

Are we together in our understanding of that? 

Mr. Desevotse. That is what they are asking. 

Mr. McIntire. This would not apply except to the first premise, 
that they are not obligated at this moment to buy. At the time of 
making the allocation they were not obligated to buy, and they are 
coming to this committee asking to be relieved of the eventual obliga- 
tion to buy within this calendar year and the authority to buy from 
other sources this amount which has ben set wp as the Dominican 
quota. 

It seems to me that the decision before this committee must be di- 
rected to the fact of authorizing a statement by them to buy from other 
sources, 

Now, the question has been raised as to whether or not the law re- 
quires them to eventually buy the 322, or if the law would permit them 
to let the calendar year run out and not buy it. I am not getting into 
that, except that point has been expressed, 

The CuarrmMan, Let me interrupt. 

They agreed that they will buy it within this calendar year if we do 
not change the law. 

Mr. McInvire. All right, then. That point is resolved. 

Then actually before this committee is the decision of whether or 
not we will, by legislative action, permit them to buy this quantity 
from other sources. 

Now, I doubt very much in my own mind, although certainly the 
implic ation has been made, that the decision of this ¢ ommittee can be 
one of imposing a denial of the purchase of sugar from the Dominican 
Republic. It seems to me, instead, that it is limited to permissive 
authority, and the decision of whether it is done or not is a policy 
decision in the State Department. 

Do you follow what I am trying to propound ? 

Mr. Denevoise. Yes, sir. I don’t think it is what the law says, but 
[ clo follow you. 

Mr. McInrire. Well, I cannot quarrel as to that, I am not compe- 
tent to observe there; I am just repeating what my understanding is 
of the interpretation of the State Department attorneys on the matter. 

Now, if my recollection serves me correctly, as of yesterday Mr. 
Dillon did not advise us that they proposed to withdraw the basic 
allotment from the Dominican Republic. They have not done it as of 
now—I can stand corrected, for I appreciate these things change 
rapidly—but certainly they propose to withdraw such future allot- 
ments as are in the growth factor and what has been the standard 
formula within the Sugar Act. 

Do IT understand correctly that you feel this is part of the issue at 
this time? 
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Mr. Desevoise. I thought I heard Mr. Dillon say that they did not 
propose at the moment to attack the basic quota, but they might come 
back later. But I remember Mr. Abernethy’s remarks to the effect 
that, when he was spanked, he was spanked 100 percent. And I worry 
about being spanked 100 percent sooner or later. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes; I recall that commentary. 

But is your understanding of the basic law, subject to the amend- 
ments we made in July, that there is the authority vested in the law 
to withdraw the basic allocations to these quota countries ? 

Mr. Depevotse. Your authority ? 

Mr. McIntire. No; does the present act as amended give the State 
Department the right to withdraw those ? 

Mr. Drsevorse. No. 

Mr. McInrire. Then if it were done it would have to be done by 
subsequent authorization and not within the context of the bills before 
us now; am I correct in that? 

Mr. Desevorsr. I feel that is correct in both instances. 

Mr. McIntieg. Then actually, the function of this committee would 
be simply one of extending authorization for a policy determination 
subsequent to the present. Weare not authorizing the State Depart- 
ment in that simple legislative action, we are not invoking sanctions 
as such, are we? 

Mr. Desevorse. I don’t quite know whom you mean by “we 

Mr. McIntire. I mean the Congress. 

Mr. Desevorse. Well, I think you are permitting the State Depart- 
ment to invoke them if you permit them to withhold the sugar which, 
under the law as we see it, the Dominican Republic has been entitled 
to since July 3. 

Mr. McIntire. But then you move back into an arena as to the 
difference between lawyers’ interpretation of what the legislative in- 
tent of the Congress was. 

Mr. Desevoise. Absolutely. That you have to decide, sir. 

Mr. Surrey. May I add a point, Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Surrey. When the Department of Agriculture went to the 
Dominican Government for information concerning the amount of 
sugar that would be available from the Dominican Government, we 
were approached by the Dominican Government. Now we, as the 
cther companies there, under the law, and under the request from the 
Department of Agriculture, had an expectation that the maximum 
amount of sugar that could be provided would be shipped into the 
United States. This meant two things. You produced more sugar 
and you did not sell in the world market. 

Then when you were told, “This sugar cannot come in here, it can 
now only go into a world market”—where months have gone by when 
you have not made sales, and there is little time to make sales, and the 
price is going down—then I don’t care if you call it sanctions, but 
certainly the benefit that this company, American company, got out 
of the 55-percent normal increase as a result of increased consump- 
tion is whittled down substantially. And I think it is sanctions if 
you tell your boy, not Mr. Abernethy’s little boy, that you are buying 
him a car, and then he does something, and you tell him you are not 
going to give it to him, and there it 1s, it is a punishment. 
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Mr. Desevoise. Just a minute. 

The State Department say they weren't going to give us the sugar, 
they said for the time being, that was their exact words to us, they 
will not release the Dominican quota for the time being. As a busi- 
nessmin, that put me in a terrible spot. It is still for the time being. 
It could be tomorrow, but it probably won’t be. 

Mr. McInrine. But that in itself is not an illegal act, it can be the 
basis of the interpretation of the law as to the Tegal authority. 

The very fact that the Dominican market was explored by the 
Department from an informational standpoint was not 1n itself a com- 
mitment that they were going to buy. 

Mr. Drzevorse. Under the law they had to explore it, sir, because 
we were a quota country specifically mentioned in the law. 

Mr. McInvire. I would not be at all surprised if they probably ex- 
plored for factual information the supplies available in other countries, 
and the very act of asking for an inventory audit of what is available 
in itself has no binding commitment, do you think ? 

Mr. Depevoise. W ell, as we read the law. and as a quota country 
specifically mentioned in the law, we read this as a commitment of 
some sort. 

Again, we have this interpretation. 

Mr, McInriee. Here : ugain you get back upon whose side the law is 
on. 

Mr. Desevotse. Certainly. 

Mr. McIntire. But the very ac t, as this gentleman pointed out, the 
very act of making the audit by inquiry of what was available in it- 
self separate and apart from the interpretation of the law was not a 
binding commitment in any sense, 

The Cuamman. If I understand your position, Mr. Debevoise, it is 
when the law was enacted and signed by the President, that you felt 
and believed that you had a right to expect the author izations to come 
forward to buy the sugar from the Dominican Republic, and the De- 
partment made an inquiry as toghow much you had available. You 
gave that information. But what you are complaining about is not 
the inquiry and the audit, but the failure of the Department to carry 
out the letter and spir it of the law; isthat right ¢ 

Mr. Desrvorse. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McInrire. I am not quarreling with that point. My point 
simply was an understanding that that very function of the Depart- 
ment was not in itself to be implied as a commitment. 

Mr. Surrey. No, it is against the background of the law, the legis- 
lative history—as you well know, the debate in the Senate on the 
conference bill raised the very point: Do you have to buy from the 
Dominican Republic ? 

Yes, 

Is the State Department agreeable to this? 

The State Department will accept this bill. 

Now, when this is said on the Senate floor with the express language 
you have in the act and then you are approached for your inventory 
against that entire background, you obviously believe the law is going 
to be carried out and that you are going to sell your sugar. 

Mr. McInvrire. I can perfectly “well understand the i impression that 
would have been gained by such a colloquy. 
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To be a little bit technical, there has been an increased purchase 
from the Dominican Republic, and in part this colloquy has been 
sustained, has it not? 

Mr. Surrey. Not in the amount the legislation specifically dealt 
with out of the cut in the Cuban quota that resulted from the legisla- 
tion. That did not take place. 

Mr. McIntire. I can see your point. 

I will yield back now. 

The Crarrman. Mrs. May. 

Mrs. May. I have one more question. 

Mr. Debevoise, to go back to an original point, it is difficult here 
to determine just what factors are pertinent to the question before the 
committee, but I did have one question that I believe should be brought 
before us as we are considering the question. 

You have been in the Dominican Republic for 10 years? 

Mr. Desevotsr. I live in New York, but I travel back and forth. 

Mrs. May. And you have said in your previous statement—it is 
true you do not necessarily hold a brief for that government, and 1 
also was a little surprised that you did not know where control of 
the rest of the sugar was in your country there—but even though you 
have not been close to the government, why do you in your statement, 
why do you feel—I am asking you as just a good patriotic American 
citizen and businessman, as you certainly most obviously are- why 
should you have the feeling that should—of course, it is a very “iffy” 
case—if certain economic restrictions should be brought by all the 
OAS, including us, it would force the fall of the T rujillo government, 
and in that case why they should be driven, I believe your ‘words were, 
either into the hands of the Communists or Castro? 

In other words, in your written statement you said that the economic 
improvement in this country for over 30 years would lead to the 
creation of a democratic type of government. 

Do you not have the feeling, when you put it this way, that there are 
people in the Dominican Re :public, leaders, who might in a case like 
ihis help create a more democratic type of government that would, 
let us say, give more chance to what Mr. Dillon called human rights? 

Now, I am asking this of an American citizen who, you say, has 
not been close to the government, but you are interested and have 
been down there. 

Mr. Desevotser. I think, given time and some encouragement, I be- 
lieve that there are elements there that will take over. The Secretary 
of State himself was greatly worried—and I quoted him—and asked 
for a watchdog committee, which we were greatly in favor of and 
which I think the Dominican Government itself requested of the OAS 
and were turned down by the OAS, thereby leaving them even more 
alone. I am just scared to death, that is my exact feeling. 

I don’t know, Mrs. May, I am just scared. And it is awfully close 
to Cuba, and you have got Haiti right next door. And Haiti is a 
very volatile place. I like the country, but it is volatile, 

Mrs. May. I promised to yield to Mr. Johnson first. 

The CuatrmMan. Have you finished with the floor? I am the one 
yielding the time. 

Mrs. May. Mr. Johnson asked me to yield. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Johnson. 
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Mr. Jounson. There is one question I want to ask. 

Say we were in the past, in July, and things remain the way they 
were, where would you have sold this 300,000 tons—how would you 
dispose of that, if the Cuban quota remained the same, if everything 
stayed as it was, where would your extra sugar go? 

Mr. Dezevorse. I am very glad you asked that question, because it 
gives me a chance to say something I have wanted to. 

In the first place, we wouldn’t have made that amount of sugar. 
Weare still grinding—we have never ground this late in the Domini- 
can Republic—in anticipation of the sugar withheld for the time 
being from us. We are still producing sugar. 

Now, i in the sugar business we go by the yield, the amount of sugar 
per ton of cane. We ordinarily stop when it gets much below 10. 
We will grind now if its goes down to eight, still in anticipation of 
this sugar, because if it is given to us, we have got to have it. Now, 
we wouldn’t have made that amount of sugar, and we would have sold 
it to our good British friends, or we would have sold it to the Swedes 
or West Germans. 

Incidentally, I don’t know whether any of you know it, but we have 
never been allowed by the Dominican Republic to sell any sugar to 
Russia, never, Cuba has been doing it for a long time. 

Mr. Jounson. Is sugar such that the crop does not mature at any 
particular time and you can leave it stand and take it at a later date? 

Mr. Denevorss, The yield improves. If we had stopped as we 
ordinarily would the 1st of July and not started until the 15th of 
December, the yield of that cane left in the field would be higher in 
December than it is today, because now it is being cut sooner after it 
was planted. 

So this is a penalty of uncertainty, you might say, Mr. McIntire. 
As a businessman I am on the spot. And we just wouldn’t have made 
that amount of sugar. 

Mr. Jounson. That is all. 

The CuamrmMan. Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poaer. I just want to try to get this particular thing back in 
perspective a little bit as to what the real issue here is. The real 
issue is whether this committee should take action which would result 
in the overthrow of the existing government in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, is it not ? 

Mr. Desnevoise. Well, that is what I am scared of. 

Mr. Poacr. Is that not the whole purpose of the proposal ? 

There would not be any purpose in this proposal unless it were 
desired to overthrow the government, would there ? 

Mr. Denevorse. Mr. Dillon never answered that, I believe. 

The CuarrMan. He did. He said that he wanted to bring about a 
change, not overthrow, but changes. 

Mr. Poace. All right, changes, let’s call it, changes by force rather 
than overthrow. 

Now, you have done business in the Dominican Republic long be- 
fore Mr. Trujillo came there ? 

Mr. Desevotsr. Since 1912, 

Mr. Poacr. You had a change of government about every 2 years 
prior to the time he became the ‘controlling factor, did you not? 

Mr. Depevoisr. Yes. 
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Several of our buildings there were built as forts because of the 
bandits that used to come in there and raid. We had a number of 
our engineers shot by bandits back in 1918, 1917, 1916. 

Mr. Poacr. In other words, there was no law and order in the 
Dominican Republic? 

Mr. Desevorse. No. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Dillon emphasized the fact that the people in the 
Dominican Republic were now well prepared to take over and make 
democracy function in the Dominican—to operate a democratic form 
of government. Just what schools were there when you went in there? 

Mr. Desevorsr. Well, it has improved, it seems to me—I have 
traveled in almost every island down there and most of the South 
Americt Senator Ellender puts it wey well in his report, 
which I think was in 1957 or 1958, when he traveled through all these 
countries—I think that a great deal of money has been spent on 
education, and it is more than primary. There are also a couple of 
technical schools now. 

Mr. Poace. Well, will you tell us now just what schools there were 
back there in the days when you came in there when bandits were 
roaming the island, just what schools there were there then? 

Mr. Desevorse. There weren’t any. 

Mr. Poaar. Were there any prior to the time Mr. Trujillo became a 
prominent factor in their government? 

Mr. Desevorsr. I don’t know. I was born in 1904. 

I think that they had regular changes of government, I think you 
had the same situation that you have had in Haiti—which is a country 
I love, and I feel dreadfully sorry for them—but you never had any 
continuity or order such as you have had in the last 30 years. 

Mr. Poace. I know. But let’s leave the law and order alone for a 
moment, because Mr. Dillon emphasized the fact that these people 
were well prepared, that they had a good background to run a demo- 
cratic government. 

Now, let’s find out where they got that background. Did they get 
any of it before Mr. Trujillo became a factor in their government ? 

Mr. Desevoisr. Well, there were a couple of Presidents who were 
first-rate 

Mr. Poace. Did they maintain a public school system ? 

Mr. Desevorse. No; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Poace. Did the people of the Dominican Republic have any 
educational facilities prior to Mr. Trujillo? 

Mr. Desevotsr. Rudimentary, I would say. And I would say that 
at that time most of the children of the wealthy families went to 
Europe for their schooling. 

Mr. Poace. Wealthy families cannot run the c ountry, can they ? 

Mr. Drpevolse. There is a middle class in the Dominican Republic 
now which gives me great hope. 

Mr. Poage. I understand. I am trying to get you to tell us, if you 
want to—if you do not want to, just say a am trying to get you 
to tell us who is responsible for bringing about that middle class. 

Mr. Desevorsr. As I say, I just will not get into politics. But I 
think this government has brought the country along faster than 
would have been the case under other types of government. Now I 
think it is probably time for another government to follow in an 
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orderly manner, because I think they have reached that point.. But 
that is what we have got to be careful about. You just don’t change 
30 years overnight. 

Mr. Poace. I am not asking you to either condemn or approve this 
government; I am just asking you—as a matter of fact, I thought you 
were a man who is familiar with what has happened in there, and I 
just want to know what has happened in the last 30 years that did 
not happen in the preceding 30 years. 

Mr. Desevoisr. Great improvement. 

Mr. Teacur. Will the gentleman yield ? 

I was under the impression that, perhaps indirectly, Mr. Trujillo 
himself was a product of the public schools of the Dominican Republic; 
is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Poage. I do not think so, because I do not think there were any 
public schools for him to attend in his schooldays. 

Mr. Tracue. I think you will find that I am right on that. And 
if so, perhaps there are some other people who were able to get a reason- 
ably good education down there. 

Mr. Poage. I think Iam definitely right. But, again, I do not know 
anything about Mr. Trujillo, 

Mr. Desevorse. I think there have always been some Catholic schools 
down there, and I think he had some parochial training and some mis- 
sionary training. But, of course, his primary training came from the 
U.S. Marines. They were the fellows who trained him. And he was 
a good sergeant, I understand. 

Mr. Poacr. You told us that the banditry has been controlled, There 
is not any banditry going on in the Dominican Republic now, as far 
as you know ¢ 

Mr. Drsevotsr. Not that I know of, 

Mr. Poacre. You have told us that there has been no American 
property confiscated down there in recent years; that is right, is it not? 

Mr. Desevorse. Absolutely. 

Mr, Poace. There have been no Communist. organizations tolerated 
or active in the Dominican Republic, at least up until the last few 
months, when the United States has begun to try to overthrow the 
Government 4 

Mr. Desevorsr. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Poacr. You properly would know of it; you try to keep up 
with those things, do you not? 

Mr. Desevoisr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, do you believe that it is possible to forcibly re- 
place this Government. faster than the Government has set out the 
program—l believe there is a program announced now of eRe 
elections in December and nationwide elections in 1960—do you be- 
lieve that. by revolution or overthrow of the Government other than 
by a free election called by the existing Government that the vacuum 
can be filled by anything other than a Communist outfit? 

Mr. Depevoisr. No, sir; I don’t. I had to take issue with Mr. 
Dillon. I would like to see us trust the people to do what they have 
said they would do. 

It seems to me that the greatest show we can put on for the Cubans 
would be to show them that the people of a country can clean up 
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itself, and what we could do for that country by helping them help 
themselves. 

Mr. Poace. And if we would let the Dominican Republic do what 
the Dominican Republic Government has said it is going to do, we 
could hope to have an orderly transition of the Government into more 
democratic hands; could we not ? 

Mr. Desevorise. I would be willing to take that chance. 

Mr. Poace. But you are unwilling, if I understand it, to take the 
chance of having the United States pressure this Government out of 
office and having an unconstitutional hiatus or revolutionary hiatus 
in there between 1 the existence of this Government and some other? 

Mr. Desevotse. I am scared to epee of it. 

Mr. Poage. Do you not think it will bring about communism for 
a certainty ¢ 

Mr. Desevorse. I certainly am scared to death of it 

Mr. Poagr. Do you know of any example in the world where we 
have a similar situation and such a vacuum was not filled by 
Communists / 

Mr. Depevoise. No, sir; I don't. 

Mr. Poace. And with the example of Cuba at your next door, can 
you conceive of the Cubans letting that go by defaut ? 

Mr. Desevotse. That has been the basis of one of our arguments 
with the State Department. 

Mr. Poacr. Some of our members here have given us right inten- 
sive lectures on maintaining peace in the Caribbean, and we all want 
to maintain it. 

Can you believe that it is going to contribute to the peace of the 
Caribbean islands to trouble the existing government and have a 
scramble for power; do you think that is going to maintain peace in 
the Caribbean ? 

Mr. Desevotsr. No, I think it will spread further than the Domini- 
can Republic if you once 

Mr. Poacr. You may very well need those forts you have got in 
your plant. 

Mr. Desevotse. You are telling me. 

Mr. Poace. I remember you sald that some of the older buildings 
were built as forts because they had ho law and order. And you may 
very well need them again ¢ 

Mr. Desevotse. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. And, of course, with the United States being the lead- 
ing figure in try ng to bring about this dest ae of the existing law 
and order, every body all over the country, every freebooter is going 
to think that he has got a license to go to the Derniviic an Re ‘public and 
steal: is he not ? 

Mr. Drepevorsr. Well, I was a little nervous to see that the ¢ ‘ommu- 
nist Party is allowed to raise its head again now. 

Mr. Poace. Why do you think the Communist Party was allowed 
to raise its head ? 

Mr. Desevorse. Well, I am afraid outside pressure induced them 
to do that. 

Mr. Poacr. Outside pressure from where 4 

Mr. Desevorse. I am afraid from here. 
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Mr. Poace. Well, would not your company, if it were running the 
whole country, when it found it could not have support of the nation 
with which it dealt so generously and so loyally for 30 years, when 
it found it could not get any support there, when it found that the 
United States was trying to overthrow it, would you not seek to make 
some alliances somewhere ? 

Mr. Desrvorse. Absolutely. But that is the other danger, Mr. 
Poage. 

Mr. Poacr. In other words, have we not done to the Dominican 
Republic just exactly what we have done to several other countries ? 

I am not one who favored the building of the Aswan Dam with 
American money. I live in a cotton country, and I am not about to 
appropriate a great deal of money to m: ake Egypt a greater cotton- 
growing country than Texas. 

But, on the other hand, our State Department had at least said all 
over the country that whenever Egypt met certain conditions we 
would advance the money or part of the money to build the Aswan 
Dam. And just as they were about to meet those conditions, our 
Secretary of State calls in the Egyptian Ambassador and tells him 
that they are utterly untrustworthy, they are the scum of the earth, 
and the United States is repudiating every contract we have with 
them, and then wee xpected the Egyptians to like us. 

What did they do? They took over the canal, did they not, and 
cost us, the United States—we paid most of the money for building up 
a tanker fleet and for moving the oil around and getting it around to 
Kurope. We financed that deal. 

Now, do you think it is smart for us to do the same thing here in 
the Western Hemisphere / 

Mr. Derevotse. Well, I think in my statement I have said I didn’t 
think so, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poacr. I thought you said so. 

Now, we have enemies in Egypt, and we moved the Communists 
in there, at least to some degree—we do not know how much—but 
certainly they have a great deal more influence in Egypt than they 
did before we publicly kicked the Egyptian Government in the teeth. 

Mr. Denevorise. Yes. 

Mr. Poaae. Is it not perfectly logical that the same thing will hap- 
pen in the Dominican Republic and everywhere else we follow that 
policy ¢ 

It has hi appened in the Dominican Republic, has it not, as we have 
shown our animosity for the Dominican Government, they have turned 
to communism, have they not ? 

Mr. Denevoise. I hope not, but that is a danger—— 

Mr. Poace. They have not gone all the way, of course, because we 
have not gone all the way in kicking them down yet. But now the 
State Department asks us—my colleagues suggested that we should 
not have anything to do with foreign affairs, that it was something 
we should keep completely out of—the State Department has asked 
us to make the foreign affairs decision, have they not ? 

Mr. Denevorsr. That is what it seems to amount to. 

Mr. Poace. And if that decision is made it will definitely confiscate 
your property, just as effectively any decision that Castro has made in 
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Cuba, will it not? If that decision is carried out and implemented, it 
is but the first step in the confiscating your property ? 

Mr. Desevorse. That is what I am afraid of. 

Mr. Drxon. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Poser. I will yield for a question. Do you want to ask a 
question ? 

Mr. Dixon. No. 

Mr. Poage. I will not yield if you want to take a witness away from 
me. 

Mr. Drxon. I thought he was through. 

The Cuamrman. You thought he was through- He just started. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Poser. I believe that it was suggested that it would be quite a 
chore to get all this OAS to stand together. I agree it was quite a 
chore to get the OAS together. But who got them together on this 
deal criticizing the Dominican Republic anyhow? Who was the mov- 
ing factor in bringing about this OAS resolution / 

Mr. Desrvorse. Are you asking me, sir / 

The CuarrMan. He is asking you. 

Mr. Drsevoise. Well, the statement that was made to us was that 
the investment in Venezuela was bigger than in the Dominican 
Republic. 

Does that answer your quest ion, sir? 

Mr. Poage. I think it does, I think it is quite clear that Venezuela 
wanted it done, and therefore the United States took up the cudgel for 
Venezuela, and it has done what Venezuela wanted. And it was not 
Venezuela that got them together, but it was the United States that 
got them together. 

Sure, it was quite clear. And we have gotten the resolution regard- 
ing the Dominican Republic we tried to get. And we are told that we 

cannot do anything else now, maybe we ought to do something else but 
we cannot do anything else now, because the OAS has passed a resolu- 
tion. And who got the OAS to pass a resolution? Clearly our State 
Department got the resolution it wanted passed in regard to Domini- 
can Republic but it surely did not get what it wanted in regard to 
Cuba. 

So we tie our own hands and then complain that we cannot act 

Now, I think it is fair to point out that you suggested, or somebody 
suggested to you, that you had not lost anything. One of the mem- 
bers of the committee suggested that you had not lost anything, that 
you had sold all the sugar that you would have expected to have sold 
had there been no legis lation. I did not quite understand your answer. 
But it seems quite clear to me that you have not sold all the sugar that 
you expected, had there been no legislation you would have st aved in 
the world market. would you not ¢ 

Mr. Desevorsr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Had there been no legislation, you would have pro- 
ceeded in your normal way to try to sell this sugar into the a 
market, and probably would have succeeded as you have done for : 
good many years / 

Mr. Desevoisr. And we would not have made as much sugar. 

Mr. Poacr. You would not have ground as much? 

Mr. Desevotse. That is right. 
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Mr. Poace. But there having been legislation which conferred cer- 
tain rights, you acted upon the express authority of this Congress and 
sought to exercise these rights that were given. 

Now, this same legislation that conferred those rights had the effect 
of allowing the President to limit Cuba’s quota to some 700,000 tons 
less than she had been enjoying? 

Mr. Desevoise. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. And that 700,000 tons immediately went into the world 
market, did it not? 

Mr. Desevoise. Yes, sir—or is going in. 

Mr. Poagr. Or is going in. So the same legislation that gave you 
the right to sell to a certain extent in the American market greatly 
added to your competition in the world market ; that is right, is 1t not ¢ 

Mr. Desrvorse. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. And this Congress recognized that, we recognized full 
well, and that is why we wrote this law, to say that those nations, 
the full duty countries, should have the right to share in whatever 
amount was taken away from Cuba in the same proportion that they 
had previously sold in the American market. 

We knew, of course, that every time we took a ton of sugar, put a 
ton of Cuban sugar out of the United States, that it went into the 
world market, and that it created a burden for producers all over the 
world. And we tried to equalize that by saying the people who have 
been suppliers of the United States in the past will remain American 
suppliers in the same proportion. And do you know those propor- 
tions? 

Mr. Desevoise. I couldn’t understand how the amounts were ar- 
rived at, frankly, because I don’t know, you would have to get that 
from Mr. Meyers. 

Mr. Poace. You do know, do you not, that Peru had a larger quota 
than you did in the Dominican Republic ? 

Mr. Depevorse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Approximately 95,000 tons, and yours was approxi- 
mately 80. That is about right, is it not ? 

Mr. Denevorse. I do know those figures, yes. 

Mr. Poacr. And Mexico was approximately 60, was it not? 

Mr. Dexsevorsr. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Now, then, we took 30,000 tons for the small countries, 
did we not, to bring everybody up to 10,000% We took 105,000 to 
give to the Philippines their 15 percent, did we not ? 

That is 135,000 tons, which, when subtracted from the 700,000 tons, 
leaves, I believe, 565,000 to be divided among the three full duty 
countries in proportion to their existing allotments, which means that 
Peru would have a larger allotment than anybody else. 

So in rough figures, if I figure anything nearly right, Peru was 
entitled in round figures to 220,000 additional, the Dominican Re- 
public to 126,000 tons, and Mexico about 107,000 tons. That is 
roughly what it comes out to be. 

Now, do you understand that they bought 320,000 from Peru or 
authorized the purchase of 320,000 from Peru ? 

Mr. Denevorse. I have never heard anything, except, I believe, the 
— was 130,000. Actually, I never did hear of any other figure 

rom Peru. 
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Mr. Poace. And Peru still has sugar for sale ? 

Mr. Desevorse. That is what our brokers advise us. 

Mr. Poace. You are pretty well advised as to what your competi- 
tors have got, are you not ? 

Mr. Desevoise. We know what our competitors have; yes. 

Mr. Poace. And they have sugar for sale ? 

Mr. Desevorse. Yes. 

Mr. PoAcr. Now, you have not been given any additional that you 
could sell? 

Mr. Desevoise. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Do you know how much Mexico has been given ? 

Mr. Depevotse. 250,000 tons. 

Mr. Poaae. 250,000 tons. 

Now, Mexico has as large an allotment as you did, they did not even 
authorize but 222,000 in the Dominican Republic, did they ? 

Mr. Desevoise. No. 

Mr. Poace. Then how in the world can Mexico be given 250,000 
tons, if they followed this allocation that we set out in the law ? 

Mr. Desevorse. I never did understand it, sir. 

Mr. Poaer. It looks as if it is not only the Dominican Republic 
where they ignored the law, but that they completely ignored 1 
everywhere; is that not about right ? 

Mr. Desevorse. Well, Mr. Poage, I was also under the impression— 
I didn’t know why the Dominican Republic got such a big allotment, 
and naturally when they got that amount, and we knew we had the 
sugar, we had all the more reason for believing we were going to be 
given it. You can see my reasoning. 

Mr. Poacer. But the law does not say anything about whether you 
have got the sugar or how much allotment you have got or anything 
of the kind, this just says you shall share in this proportion to your 
existing allocation. 

Mr. Desevoise. That is right. 

Mr. Poage. I just wanted to make sure that I am right. 

It seems to me that there is certainly a vast diserepanc: y there be- 
tween what the law said and the allocations that were given out. 

Mr. Desevoise. I could never figure it out, sir. 

Mr. Poacer. Is that not the crux of the thing that they are complain- 
ing about of Mr. Trujillo in the Dominican Re mublic, is that not what 
they are complaining about, that he did not follow the law as set up by 
a legislative body ? 

Mr. Derevorse. Sir, that is what I say, I think, in my statement, 
that fellows who invest abroad have always got to worry about what 
the foreign country is going to do. Sometimes they get arbitrary. 
We should not have to worry about the American Government not 
following the laws. 

Mr. Poace. But it makes a dictator out of a man if he is in a foreign 
land: to ignore the written law of the land, then he becomes a dictator, 
and it is a government of men and not of laws. But in the United 
States, according to this strange and new philosophy, in the United 
States the Congress can pass a law that is crystal clear and which 
everybody admits: he-understands—and everybody did admit. they 
understood this. And T sat in that conference committee all night 
long, and everybody understood what we were passing, and they 
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understood it on the floor, because we told them, we made it manda- 
tory, we told them we had “shall” in there and we had it because we 
did not want the word “may”, which compelled the Government to 
distribute this. All understood it was Stare But if the United 
States, under this strange philosophy, the executive department can 
completely ignore the written law of the Congress of the United 
States—and there is no dictatorship here, it is pure democracy—— 

The Crarrman. What? 

Mr. Poace. Departmental democracy. 

Mr. Larra. Will the gentleman yield at this time? 

Mr. Poage. I am through. 

The Ciramrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Larra. Speaking about this law which the Congress passed, 
there was not anything said that this had to be done in a couple of 
months, it could be at the end of a year. 

Mr. Desevoisr. That is right. 

Mr. Lavra. We are still entitled to purchase up to the end of this 
year. 

Mr. Desevorsre. No; it said you should exhaust the sugar, I think I 
am right, from the quota countries before you brought any sugar from 
the nonquota countries. 

Mr. Larra. Then you disagree with the testimony of Mr. Dillon 
yesterday ¢ 

Mr. Deprvorse. Completely on that legal issue, not as regards the 
OAS, Mr. Latta, as I have said, we support, we have no— 

The CrarrmMan. Mr. Debevoise, the law says that the President 
should first purchase from the little countries, second from the Philip- 
pines, and third from the full duty countries, and fourth, world 
market; is that right ? 

Mr. Desevotsr. Correct. 

The Cuarmman. And when they got to the full duty countries, they 
just picked out the Dominican Republic and said, “WwW e know the law 
said we are going to purchase it, but we are not going to purchase it.” 
And they have not authorized the purchase of it yet, and that is what 
you are complaining about, is it not / 

Mr, Desevoise. It is worse than that. for me, because they did not 
say they were not going to purchase it, they said they were not going 
to purchase it for the time being, and that really kept me on the 
griddle. I couldn't stop and I couldn’t sell. 

Mr. Dixon. I should like to ask his estimate of the impact upon 
the economy of the Dominican Republic. 

[f this windfall of sugar is not given to the Dominican Republic, 
it would be a serious jolt to their ec onomy ¢ 

Mr. Denevoise. Well, of course, I don’t know, but I would say it 
would be a serious jolt to their plans for the future. 

L believe when they read the law they thought they were going to 
get. an additional quota, and that meant more taxes, I know that 
they have always wanted to raise wages, which they. have never. been 
able to do, because with the world market at 3 cents you can’t pay 
very high wages. With more American, quota you could pay higher 
wages, you: eould improve, the standard,of living. -I am sure, they 
had that: in mind, it meant more money. for them, whether you give 
them the whole amount or a partial amount 
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Mr. Dixon. It is a serious matter to your company, is it not? 

Mr. Denevorse. Sure, it is serious to me, but I think it is serious to 
the Dominican people, I am not thinking of the Government, I am 
thinking of the an nee future. 

Mr. Drxon. Inasmuch as it is a serious matter to their economy, 
they would hesitate to do anything that would deprive them of this 
windfall ? 

Mr. Desevorsr. Well, I would hope as long as it is held in abey- 
ance, they would. 

Mr. Dixon. Therefore, would they not think twice before they go 
communistic if they knew that it meant this big windfall to their 
economy ¢ 

Mr. Desevorse. Well, it doesn’t look as if it is going to come, Mr. 
Dixon. And they have a lot of pride, these Latin American nations. 
And again I say, are you going to get the objective you want by doing 
this ¢ 

Mr. Drxon. If this bill passes they would know it would not come 
if they went communistic, would they not ? 

Mr. Drsevorse. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. While it is held in abeyance, they would know that if 
they set up a stable Government that they would get it, and they 
would know if they did not set up a stable Government they would 
not get it ? 

Mr. Desevotse. Well, as I understand it, there is not much point in 
holding it in abeyance much longer this year, or it can’t be shipped. 

I just wonder if you are not fooling around with the same ele- 
ments—Cuba is awfully close to them, you know—I am not so wor- 
ried about their turning to Russia as I am Castro sending fellows 
in there and taking over. That is what worries me more than any- 
thing else. 

Mr. Drxon. I am glad to hear you say that you are not so worried 
about them going communistic. 

Mr. Desevorse. I honestly am not. 

You know, a large part of this antagonism to the Dominican people 
is due to the fact that they knew how to handle Communists. And 
that is one reason they are so hated. The Communists hate the Do- 
minicans, because they knew how to handle them. Now, this isn’t 
the government—Mr. Dillon said yesterday he didn’t know whether 
there were any invasions. There were three invasions, I believe you 
will find out. And they didn’t then get any support from any of the 
people down there. 

I am much more worried about that than I am of their going 
Communist. 

Mr. Dixon. They know that if they go to Castro’s way they will 
lose this windfall too, do they not, if this bill passes? 

Mr. Desevoise. Well, you say the poll recently, Mr. Dixon, where 
84 percent of the people support Castro, because they don’t have any- 
thing, and he has given them for the moment a lot more than they had 
before. People are listening to that all over South America, there 
is a lot more pro-Castro feeling than one has any idea of. 

Mr. Dixon. If this windfall would change the other 14 percent so 
that they would go to Castro, it would be a good thing to hold this 
in abeyance? 
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Mr. Desevotse. I believe then that you are going down the middle, 
and then you wouldn’t accomplish anything. 

The Cuarrman. We will have to recess, and unfortunately we can- 
not resume these hearings tomorrow morning, because we have other 
hearings. 

Mr. Myers, can you be available tomorrow afternoon at 2 o’clock? 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

The Cuatrrman. And Mr. Lane, will you be available tomorrow 
afternoon at 2? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. We will adjourn until 2 o’clock tomorrow after- 
noon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., Friday, August 26, 1960.) 
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AMENDMENT AND EXTENSION OF THE SUGAR ACT OF 
1948, AS AMENDED 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 26, 1960 


Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 2:25 p.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. Harold D. 
Cooley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Cooley (chairman), Poage, Gathings, 
Abernethy, Albert, Jones, Hagen, Johnson, Jennings, Matthews, Me- 
Govern, Coad, Breeding, Stubblefield, Levering, Hoeven, Belcher, 
McIntire, Dixon, Teague, Quie, Short, May, and Pirnie. 

The Cuarmman. The committee will please be in order. 

We have Mr. Larry Myers, the Director of the Sugar Branch, with 
us this afternoon. 

Mr. Myers is introducing the proposed extension of the sugar pro- 
gram. You will recall in the action taken just before the recess, we 
are proposing to insert a new date, December 31, 1961. 

You will recall that that is the provision that was in the original 
House bill, in the extension for 1 year. 

We would like to know what you think about the pending legisla- 
tion and tell us about the situation at the moment with reference 
to the supply of sugar for the domestic market. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE MYERS, DIRECTOR, SUGAR BRANCH, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY HANS G. 
HIRSCH, AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST, SUGAR DIVISION, AND 
CLAUDE T. COFFMAN, OFFICE OF GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to discuss the problems of ex- 
tending the act, and I would like to call your attention to the trans- 
mittal of the Secretary of Agriculture of a proposed bill that covers 
the two points that were included in the President’s message; namely, 
the revision as to authority concerning purchases from the Dominican 
Republic, and the need for extending the act. 

The proposed legislation, as transmitted by the Department, does 
not give a terminal date for the extension. As you probably remem- 
ber, the Department of Agriculture has always taken the position that 
ain extension should be for 4 years. 

If the committee in its wisdom sees fit to'grant a shorter extension, 
naturally, that will become the law of the land. 
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We do particularly urge, however, that the act be extended beyond 
its present date of March 31, at least to December 31 of 1961. 

That is vitally important, for reasons I will point out in a moment. 

Your own bill, 13062, would accomplish such an extension, and the 
bill introduced by Mrs. May, H.R. 13141, would also accomplish 
such an extension. 

I shall not discuss the Dominican phase of the problem since that 
was discussed by Mr. Dillon. 

I am neither competent nor authorized to speak in the field of 
foreign affairs, so I will pass on to the problem of extension and the 
vital necessity of having a bill that goes beyond March 31, 1961. 

Under our present legislation prior to the recent amendments, with 
a total requirement of 9,600,000 tons of sugar, we would obtain ap- 
proximately 5 million tons from our domestic areas and 4,600,000 
tons from foreign areas, foreign countries. 

Of those foreign quotas totaling 4, i 10,000 tons, 3,500,000 tons would 
come from nearby eountries such as Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Mexico, Haiti, and the Central American countries. 

About 1.1 million tons would come from distant areas such as 
Peru and the Philippines. 

Now, if it should happen that we were not to obtain sugar from 
Cuba or the Dominican Republic next year, and I suppose we all ob- 
served in the newspapers and in Mr. Dillon’s statement, that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce of Cuba has indicated that he hoped we would not 

take any Cuban sugar next year, if we do not get sugar from those two 
nearby suppliers, then looking over the supplies that we can see readily 
available for next year, there would be a total of 5 million tons plus, so 
the total quantity does not give us trouble. 

But of the nearby sugar r there would be only 1,800,000 tons, rather 
than 3,500,000 tons. 

Of the distant supplies from established customers, we would have 
to get in 2,100,000 tons, and then we might have to turn to new sup- 
pliers for all or part of 1,600,000 tons. 

In other words, in very large part, sir, we would turn from estab- 
lished suppliers that are loc: ated perhaps 6 sailing days away to dis- 

tant suppliers that are located closer to 6 sailing weeks away. 

That will take leadtime. 

Understand, there is no difficulty about getting the sugar so far as 
we can see, but there is need for planning in advance. 

Now, you gentlemen know far more than I do about what time it 
will take Congress to act, but you will have a new Congress. I have 
been told that it normally takes several weeks for a new Congress to 
get organized and ready to legislate. 

I submit to you that we cannot wait until late March to get an ex- 
tension of this act if we then have to turn to supplies that are 30 to 60 
days away. 

The CxHarrmMan. Suppose it went through early in January or 
February ! 

Mr. Myers. January would be vastly better than March. But 
there are still two important elements to consider. Both points were 
illustrated by the witness yesterday who pointed out that his ability 
to supply the U.S. market determined how much he was going to gr ‘ind, 
how much his production was going to be, and also how much he sold 
to other countries. 
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Therefore, if these countries are to have supplies on hand for us, we 
must give them adequate warning, adequate knowledge in advance. 

That, sir, I—— 

The CHamman. Mr. Myers, you realize, of course, that, but for the 
President’s message, this bill providing for this extension would prob- 
ably have already passed out of this committee and probably would 
have already passed the House. 

Now, when we received the message from the President, we imme- 
diately called a meeting of the committee and you know what has 
happened since then. 

We have had Mr. Dillon here and we have had other witnesses, and 
there are still others that would like to testify. 

You, if I understand it, as director of the Sugar Branch, think that it 
is of great importance that we pass the extension before we recess 
this session ¢ 

Mr. Myers. I do. 

The Cuarrman. And if we do not, it will make your job more difli- 
cult in finding sugar to supply the domestic needs / 

Mr. Myers. It will be difficult to guarantee that the sugar will be 
available. Obviously, we can’t act until the Congress acts. 

The Cuarrman. What about the situation from now until January ? 

Let me interrupt to say this: 

If you have anything you want to say to this committee that you 
think should not be said publicly, we will give you an opportunity. 
We will go into executive session, because I realize that we are talk- 
ing about something of great importance and of widespread interest, 
and I do not want you to feel that you must disclose any information 
here that you feel you should not disclose, 

sut if you can, if you are free to tell us what is our immediate situa- 
tion and what is the situation from now until January 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, I certainly do appreciate your consid- 
eration. 

[ am delighted to discuss openly the supply prospects in general 
terms. I would hope that I would not be quizzed as to individual 
country supplies because that would stir up controversies. 

The CuarrMan. One broad question I want you to answer is: 

Have you complied with the formula written into the law which 
we passed in July; and if you have, we would like to have information 
as to how you have applied that formula ? 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, your question is a rather broad one, 
and Iam prepared and intend to go into that in elaborate detail. 

The Cuarrman,. All right. 

Mr. Myers. But I think it would confuse the subject of supply pros- 
pects to take it up at this particular moment. 

The Cuarmman. All right. 

Mr. Myers. Let me say this: 

With our 10,400,000-ton total requirement or total of potential 
quotas we have at present, we have allocated all but 256,000 tons ap- 
proximately, which are still unallocated, plus 322,000 tons, approxi- 
mately, which are allocated to the Dominican Republic but not yet 
authorized for purchase. 

The market undoubtedly will need some additional sugar between 
now and the end of the year, more than is now allocated and author- 
ized for purchase, plus that covered by quotas. 
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And let me interrupt my discussion for a moment to observe that 
in our quota actions we are not. only issuing pieces of paper. That 
isa mere trifle. Our real objective is to get sugar. 

Therefore, if we have quotas that do not get converted into sugar, 
then we have to add additional quotas or take some additional action. 

We are satisfied, sir, that the sugar can be made available that will 
be required for the rest of this year whether we take the Dominican 
sugar or whether we do not. 

It is a matter of discussion, debate, within the trade as to the exact 
amount that we might need of additional supplies, and I do not want 
to anticipate what our supply actions may be. 

Mr. Poace. May I interrupt there ? 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Poage. And ask you if you can meet our requirements without 
taking the Dominican sugar and by relying simply upon the other 
nations which Congress set out in the law / 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. And the Republic of the Philippines? 

Mr. Myers. Frankly, I think we can at the present time. 

Mr. Poace. Will you show us how ¢ 

Mr. Myers. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Poace. Would you show us how? You get 105,000 tons from 
the Philippines. How much do you get from the small, full-duty 
countries / 

Mr. Myers. The small, full duties are inconsequential. They are 
of no help to us now. 

The CuatrmMan. Around 50,000? 

Mr. Myers. That is all, and they are about exhausted, for practical 
purposes. 

Mr. Poace. That is 155,0000 tons. 

What I am asking you now is this: We have a deficit of how much 
now, 1.400.000 tons / 

Mr. Myers. 1.400.000, that we have reserved from Cuba under the 
10,400,000 ton action. 

Mr. Poace. 10,400,000. 

Mr. Myers. But virtually all but the Dominican and the 235,000 
tons are already allocated. 

Mr. Poaar. Please follow me. We have accounted for 150,000 tons. 

Now, there are only two other sources. 

Mr. Myers. I dont know where you get the 150,000 tons, Congress- 
man Poage. 

Mr. Poace. 105,000 from the Re pppne of the Philippines and 50,000 
from the small-duty countries. That makes 155,000 tons. 

Mr. Myers. We are way over that. We are taking vastly more than 
that. 

Mr. Poace. That is what I am asking you. How much are you 
taking? That is just what I am trying to get at. There are only two 
other countries. There is Peru and Mexico. 

The Cuatrman. Nicaragua. 

Mr. Poace. Nicaragua is one of these smal] ones, I believe. 

It is 14,000 tons, I believe, isn’t it? I am not trying to trip you up. 

Mr, Myers, I know. 


Mr. Poace. You are not. following what I am thinking. 
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Mr. Myers. I know. 

Mr. Poace. You said you had plenty of sugar. 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Leaving the Dominican Republic out. 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. All right. Now, follow me. 

Mr. Myers. What you have got to do to get at that, then, is really to 
make a statement as to how much more you need. 

Let me say this: 

That Mexico informed us that it had some 400,000 tons of semi- 
refined sugar of which we have taken approximately 250,000. That 
would leave 150,000 there. 

Mr. Poace. But Mexico’s share of this 1 million tons is not 400,000- 
odd. Itis considerably less than that. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Congressman, all that we would have to give 
Mexico in addition would be its share of a very small quantity. 

I am reluctant. to discuss quantities in front of all these trade people 
as to how much additional we might have to put into the market, but 
it is nothing like 1,400,000 tons, I can assure you. 

Mr. Poace. I am just ts alking about the allocations that we set. out 
in the law. The law said that whatever you took away from 
Cuba 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Poace (continuing). You should allocate in a certain manner, 
didn’t it. 

Mr. Myers. Congressman, I intend to go into that in the greatest 
of detail, if we can take it up in an orderly fashion when we get to it. 

I just at this time am addressing my remarks to the chairman’s 
question: Can we live through the rest of 1960? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. 

But your answer to me does not answer the question until you tell 
us where you can get it. 

Mr. Myers. I am not answering your question, which I think is a 
different one and more complicated statistically. 

Mr. Poace. The chairman asked if you could get it, and you said 
you could. 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. And I asked you how you can get it, because I chal- 
lenge the accuracy of your answer; not that it is inaccurate at all, but 
merely that I want to know. 

Mr. Myrrs. All right. 

If there isa market reaction to this, Congressman—— 

The CHatrmMan. That is what we want to avoid, and I know Mr. 
Poage wants to avoid it. 

Mr. Poace. I am not asking you about the market. 

Mr. Myers. Congressman, there are certainly 150,000 tons of semi- 
refined sugar in Mexico, plus its new crop, that could still be called 
upon. 

There are, according to the latest figures I have, I think it is 74,000 
tons in Peru. They have increased the quantity they think can be 
available. I have forgotten the exact quantity in the Philippines, but 
perhaps in the neighbor hood of 300,000 tons. 
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Mr. Poace. But you have not any right to allocate to them but 
105,000 tons. 

Well, if you take more from Cuba, you have got a right to raise 
that, but how much can you allocate to them under this law? 

Mr. Myers. Under the law we 

Mr. Poace. Fifteen percent is what the law says. 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Fifteen percent of what you take away from Cuba. 

Mr. Myers. We have allocated them 

Mr. Poacr. You have taken away from Cuba 1 million tons, you 
say ¢ 

Mr. Myers. We have taken away from Cuba 1,400,000 tons, I be- 
lieve it is. 

Mr. Poace. 1,400,000? 

Mr. Myers. 1.435. 

Mr. Poace. 1,400,000 tons away from Cuba. Fifteen percent of 
that is about 210,000 tons, and that is all you can allocate to the 
Philippines by this law. 

Mr. Myers. We have not, as yet, allocated the final 235,000 tons. 

Mr. Poace. How much ? 

Mr. Myers. 235,900 tons has not been allocated to anybody. 

Mr. Poace. I understand, but all I am talking about is: 

You are talking about getting 300,000 tons from the Philippines. 

Mr. Meyers. I am talking about availability of supplies. The ques- 
tion has come up: 

Can we see how we can get supplies 4 

And my answer is: 

Yes, we can. 

Mr. Poace. And then there comes up: 

Can you get it within the existing law, from the existing countries 
to which you are authorized to allocate / 

Mr. Myers. The answer, I think, is perfectly simple. Under your 
legislation we follow the formula so far as the supplies are avail- 
able; and under your legislation that you enacted in that all-night 
session in July we can go anywhere for supplies that are not available 
under the formula. 

Mr. Poace. That is right, if they are not available. 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. If they are not available. 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. But, now, first, you have got to exhaust the formula. 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Poage. That is the whole crux of this thing. I cannot see that 
you have exhausted the formula, and that is just what I want to find 
out. 

You cannot get more than 210,000 tons from the Philippines until 
you have exhausted the formula. 

I realize that after you have done that, you can get any amount 
from the Philippines that they have to sell; but until you have ex- 
hausted that, you have not any right to get more than 210,000 tons 
from the Philippines. 

You agree with me on that, do you not? 

Mr. Myers. There is no argument about that. 
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Mr. Poace. I say you agree with me on that, I think. 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Poacer. All right. 

Then 210,000 tons is all you can get from the Philippines now. 
All you can get from the small, full-duty countries is 50,000 tons, 
isn’t it? 

All you can get from Nicaragua is 14,000 tons. 

What is Mexico’s share under the formula ? 

Mr. Myers. Mexico’s share under the formula of what we have 
issued so far is 250,000-some-odd tons. 

Mr. Poaar. 250,000. I will call it 255,000 in round numbers. 

Mr. Myers. I beg your pardon, 

We have increased it since, It is 284,628. 

Mr. Poacr. All right, 284,000. 

Mr. Myrrs. I do wish, Congressman, that you would let me proceed 
in an orderly fashion. These statistics are going to get complicated 
enough at best. 

The Cuarrman. Let’s do it your way. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Poaas. I have been asking for 3 days for somebody to tell me 
how this is done and everybody wants to put it off. 

I hope you can answer the question before we get through here. 

Mr. Myers. All I want is to go ahead in an orderly way. 

The CuarrkMANn. You were asked the question as to what our situa- 
tion was from now until January the 1st, and you said we would have 
a supply of sugar. 

Mr. Poage wanted to know where you were going to get the sugar 
from. 

What else do you want to say before Mr. Poage gets on to you 
again ¢ 

Mr. Myers. I have concluded on that part, that we have the supplies 
available. I have concluded my point that we can make the supplies 
available next year if we have sufficient leadtime, but that there is 
grave danger if we do not have the leadtime. 

Now, sir, I am delighted to turn to our actions under the legis- 
lation, including the amendments in Public Law 86-592, which the 
President signed on July 6. 

You may recall that on December 17, 1959, in accordance with the 
Sugar Act, we issued our first determination of so-called requirements 
or total quotas amounting to 9,400,000 tons. 

If you would like, Mr. Chairman—and I would like to suggest it— 
perhaps it would be well to introduce into the record our press re- 
leases covering each of these supply actions so that your committee 
will have them. 

The Cuatrman. All right, it will be very helpful, and we will put 
them in the record. 

Mr. Myers. So I submit for the record our press releases of Decem- 
ber 17, 1959, giving our bases for operations, plus the detailed quotas 
for all supplying areas. 

(The press release referred to is as follows:) 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, December 17, 1959. 


SucarR Quoras ToTALING 9.4 MILLION ToNS ANNOUNCED FOR 1960 


The amount of sugar needed to meet the requirements of consumers in the 
continental United States for the calendar year 1960 was estimated at 9.4 million 
short tons, raw value, and quotas totaling the same amount were established 
today by the Acting Secretary of Agriculture. 

This is the same level of requirements currently in effect for the 1959 calendar 
year. The 1959 requirements were initially established at 9.2 million tons be- 
fore subsequent increases brought them to the present level of 9.4 million tons. 

Sugar quotas govern the supply of sugar from all sources, foreign and domestic, 
available to the continental United States. The quotas announced today are 
expected to provide a supply of sugar adequate to meet normal needs in 1960. 

The sugar quotas for individual areas and countries, and the quantities that 
may be filled by direct-consumption sugar, are shown in the following table: 


[Short tons, raw value] 


| Direct-con- 
| 
| 








| Quota sumption 
limit 
Area and country: | 
Domestic beet sugar__......---. ibd ed Au Leo ui 2, 043, 480 4) 
Mainland cane sugar ‘oil cette . a a : 628, 799 | (‘) 
Hawaii aceiahiaieliedet re -_-| 1,140, 462 | 32, 106 
ESE ae. Oe San bsdtegaewe . scar eeres 1, 192, 498 139, 161 
Virgin Islands ~ ; ane ante : 16, 261 0 
Republic of the Philippines._....................------ ‘ 980, 000 59, 920 
Cuba_. Sepenactalioe ; iron ; co ‘ ; 4 ; 3, 119, 655 375, 000 
Peru pL cdies SIA Sam. cdl dailaate aye ite bth 95, 527 10, 094 
Dominican Republic. -_-.-..--- ; beter Gn tgedxdn tet eke 81, 457 | 9, 000 
Se ee anes 64, 809 | 16, 347 
NN is Daas uh akin e ‘ z 14, 027 10,779 
le cen mses : . a _ é ad 7,014 7,000 
Netherlands... _...._....---- a ; 3,731 | 3, 731 
Sr ; aa 3, 624 | 3, 624 
Panama. .-.-- ea a ~ a . : . | 3, 624 3, 624 
a en ae ; i Sie 3, 616 3, 616 
Canada Riceadl an “ : 631 631 
United Kingdom. “ Sees) week ; 516 516 
a a a , ‘ 182 182 
British Guiana_- seed tteeee ; 84 | 84 
NR NE esi hsp sini ane > rs ata chats eel 3 | 3 
All other countries_._.__- a aaa ; * <tude 0 0 


1 No limit. 


The “Statement of Bases and Considerations” with regard to requirements 
included in the determination, scheduled for publication in the Dec. 22 Federal 
Register, is as follows: 

“Requirements. Section 201 of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, provides 
that in determining the quantity of sugar needed to meet the requirements of 
consumers in the continental United States (total of quotas) the Secretary shall 
use as a basis the quantity of sugar distributed in the 12 months ended Oct. 5 
prior to the year to which the requirements apply, shall make allowances for a 
deficiency or surplus in inventories of sugar and for changes in consumption 
because of changes in population and demand conditions and, in addition, 
shall consider the relationship between wholesale prices for refined sugar and the 
Consumers’ Price Index. 

“Approximately 9.2 million tons of sugar were distributed by primary dis- 
tributors in the year ended Oct. 31, 1959. There is no evidence that inventories of 
sugar in the hands of industrial users, wholesalers and retailers at the end of the 
year were substantially different than those at the beginning. 

“On the basis that sugar consumption amounted to 9.2 million tons in the year 
ending Oct. 31, normal population growth would indicate that consumption would 
amount to 9,375,000 tons in the calendar year 1960. Normally there is a loss of 
about 50,000 tons of quota sugar in the refining process. 

“Inventories of quota sugar by refiners at the beginning of 1960 are expected 
to be at least 50,000 tons larger than they were a year earlier but a further in- 
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crease is anticipated in 1960 as a result of larger year-end supplies from the 
Mainland Cane Sugar Area. 

“The wholesale price of refined sugar at New York currently is 9.55 cents per 
pound or 95 percent of the level (10.05 cents) that would be computed on the basis 
of the Consumers’ Price Index in accordance with section 201 of the Act. 

“After consideration of all of the relevant conditions, sugar quotas totaling 
9.4 million tons are determined to be needed to meet the requirements of con- 
sumers in 1960.” 

The Cuarrman. May I ask why you have upped your additional 
estimates so drastically? You added 1 million additional tons, did 
you not ! 

Mr. Myers, Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Not because we are going to consume the additional 
1 million tons, is it? 

Mr. Myers. Sir, it is because we are having to convert pieces of 
paper into sugar, and there was part of the increase which we had 
contemplated long before any lacialatine action occurred. 

We had contemplated increasing the total quotas from 9,400,000 
tons to 9,600,000 tons, but had delayed taking the action during the 
spring when there were selling pressures on the market. The Philip- 
pines had issued more export certificates than they had export quota, 
and there was apparently some selling pressure from Cuba. 

Both pressures kept the market depressed, and we did not think 
it advisable during a depressed period to increase the quotas as we 
had anticipated. 

During late June and early July, the Congress was busy legislating 
on this matter, and we thought that you had quite enough before you, 
so we delayed a few days then, 

The result was that you passed your legislation on July 3. 

The President acted under that legislation on July 6, in effect, 
cutting the Cuban quota 700,000 tons, and we immediately, or as 
quickly as possible—namely, on July 8—increased the total quotas to 
9,600,000 tons. 

Now, from there on, we have a combination of actions resulting 
from the market’s need for additional sugar, plus uncertainties as to 
the conversion of quotas into tons of sugar, both from our domestic 
areas and some of our foreign areas. 

We do not actually know in most cases to what extent the quotas 
will be filled until the year is passed. This problem has become very 
important since we have stopped suppies tes Cuba where for 60 
years we have been building up trade relationships and have had a 
very adequate control system. Cuba has always in the past operated 
with the closest of collaboration with us. 

It is unfortunate that that situation apparently no longer exists. 

With Cuba’s collaboration and its close, dependable supplies, we did 
not need large reserves. There wefe not the uncertainties in the 
supply situation that have crept in as we have had to go to more 
numerous and more distant sources. 

Also, keep always in mind, that throughout this period we have had 
people raising the cry, the specter of shortage, or of potential shortage. 

It was raised yesterday, you will recall, by the witness, that.there 
was danger of a shortage. 

The only way to be ready to hit that one is to have a blackjack in 
the way of quota supplies that you can dump into the market quickly, 
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and so we had to be on the high side ready to increase our supplies at 
any time. 

In our action of December 17, 1959, just over 5 million were to be 
supplied by domestic areas; just under 4,400,000, by foreign areas; 
a total of 9,400,000. 

Under our action of July 8, domestic areas were to supply a total 
of 5,131,500; and foreign areas, the remainder. 

On July 13, we declared deficits totaling 558,000 tons in the quotas 
for Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

In part under the old legislation, and in part under the new amend- 
ments, we reallocated all of those deficits to the domestic areas: 
namely, 426,700 tons to the beets; 131,300 tons to mainland cane; 
leaving us with a beet quota of 2,514,945 tons, and a mainland cane 
marketing quota of 773,873 tons. 

In all of our subsequent actions we have determined that the do- 
mestic areas cannot supply more sugar than their present marketing 
quotas. 

As a matter of fact, I would suspect that the beets will not market 
their 2.5 million tons, and unless the mainland cane crop is a well-nigh 
perfect one, I suspect that the mainland cane area may fall short of 
marketing its full 773,000. 

The Cuamman. When you use the word “quota,” you mean adjusted 
quotas ? 

Mr. Myers. Adjusted quotas, that is correct; yes. 

The Cyaan. How far short will the mainland cane producers 
fall in their adjusted quotas? 

Mr. Myers. I would be very reluctant to attempt to forecast that, 
Mr. Chairman. It could be seriously short, if they were unfortunate 
enough to have another freeze this fall. They could come very close 
to filling it, if they have a good crop with good harvesting weather. 

The Grates AN. In both areas they are produci ing without restric- 
tions, aren’t they ? 

Mr. Myers. There are acreage restrictions in the case of beets. 

There are no restrictions in the case of mainland cane. 

We have acreage controls this year in the case of beets. They are 
very high controls, I might say, 1 million acres, but they have con- 
trois to the extent that a million-acre total allotment constitutes a 
control. 

Mr. Hacen. Would the gentleman yield that point ? 

When you answered Mr. Cooley’s question, you meant adjusted 
to include the deficits? 

Mr. Myers. Yes,sir. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Hagen. Isn’t it conceivable that more plantings could occur 
next year that would suppply these adjusted quotas and perhaps 
more ¢ 

Mr. Myers. Congressman Hagen, if we have a similar marketing 
quota next year, yes, a portion ‘of it could be supplied by produc- 
tion, but this is the 1960 marketing quota. 

Mr. Hacen. I understand that. 

Mr. Myers. And, naturally, all those beets have either been planted 
or turned into sugar a year ago. As you know, normally 70 to 80 per- 
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cent of the marketings of beet sugar are from the previous crop 
year, and only a small quantity from the new crop. 

~ Mr. Chairman, continuing our quota actions, and purchase actions, 
on July 14, we got out our first purchase authorization under the new 
legislation. We had two urgent objectives in that. _ 

One was to get some sugar out, but even more important was to 
get. out the method so that people would know how we were going 
tocarry out the purchase program. 

Until we got the procedure out, nobody knew whether it was going 
to be a Government action or merely a Government authorization. 

The Cuarrman. Let me interrupt. 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Where did you have any authority for Govern- 
ment action ? 

The law said the Government should authorize, but we never author- 
ized the direct purchase by the Commodity Credit Corporation or 
any other agencies of the executive branch, did we? 

Mr. Myers. I think you did, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What? 

Mr. Myers. I think under your legislation which you passed July 
3, we could have gone either in the direction of a purchase by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation or 

The Cuamman. It certainly was not the intent in the language, 
and I would like you to point out—you or your attorney—the lan- 
guage by which we authorized direct Government purchases, without 
keeping it in the normal trade channels. 

Mr. Myers. I am delighted that we did what you want. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, but you do things sometimes that we do not 
want. 

You say you have not made direct purchases, but you understand 
that you have that authority; so point it out to us, because if you 
have it, we might want to take it away from you. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, I read to you from paragraph 2 of sec- 
tion 3 of Public Law 86-592: 


For the purposes of meeting the requirements of consumers in the United 
States, the President is thereafter authorized to cause, or permit to be brought 
or imported into, or marketed in the United States at such times and from such 
sources, including any country whose quota has been so reduced, and subject 
to such terms and conditions as he deems appropriate under the prevailing 
circumstances, a quantity of sugar not in excess of the sum of any reductions 
in quotas made pursuant to this subsection. 

I will stop the quotation there. 

The Cuarrmman. What? 

That certainly does not authorize direct purchases. We are talking 
about this very thing, Mr. Myers, and we struck out “allocation” and 
put in “authorize the purchase of,” and “import into the United 
States.” 

Mr. Myers. I am very well aware of that, and the debate on the 
point. which was explained on the House or Senate floor, as I recall, 
that the conferees did not wish any country from which purchases 
Pi be made to feel that they had a claim for quota credits in the 

uture. 
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(Public Law 86-592 referred to is as follows :) 


Public Law 86-592 
86th Congress, H.R. 12311 
July 6, 1960 


To amend the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 412 of the Sugar Act of 1948 
(relating to termination of the powers of the Secretary under the Act) is 
amended (1) by striking out “December 31, 1960” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“March 31, 1961”, (2) by inserting “, until March 31, 1961,” after “power”, and 
(3) by striking out “the crop year 1960 and previous crop years” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “any crop year beginning prior to March 31, 1961”. 

Sec. 2. Sections 4501(c) and 6412(d) (relating to the termination and refund 
of taxes on sugar) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 are amended by strik- 
ing out “June 30, 1961" in each place it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “September 30, 1961”. 

Sec. 3. Section 408 of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended (relating to sus- 
pension of quotas), is amended to designate such section as subsection “(a)”; 
and to add a new subsection “(b)” as follows: 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of title II of this Act, for the period end- 
ing March 31, 1961: 

“(1) The President shall determine notwithstanding any other provisions of 
title IIT, the quota for Cuba for the balance of calendar year 1960 and for the 
three-month period ending March 31, 1961, in such amount or amounts as he shall 
find from time to time to be in the national interest: Provided, however, That 
in no event shall such quota at any time exceed such amount as would be pro- 
vided for Cuba under the terms of title II in the absence of the amendments 
made herein, and such determinations shall become effective immediately upon 
publication in the Federal Register of the President’s proclamation thereof: 

“(2) For the purposes of meeting the requirements of consumers in the 
United States, the President is thereafter authorized to cause or permit to be 
brought or imported into or marketed in the United States, at such times and 
from such sources, including any country Whose quota has been so reduced, and 
subject to such terms and conditions as he deems appropriate under the pre- 
vailing circumstances, a quantity of sugar, not in excess of the sum of any reduc- 
tions in quotas made pursuant to this subsection: Provided, however, That any 
part of such quantity equivalent to the proration of domestic deficits to the 
country whose quota has been reduced may be allocated to domestic areas and 
the remainder of such quantitiy (plus any part of such allocation that domestic 
areas are unable to fill) shall be apportioned in raw sugar as follows: 

“(i) There shall first be purchased from other foreign countries for which 
quotas or prorations thereof of not less than three thousand or more than 
ten thousand short tons, raw value, are provided in section 202(¢c), such 
quantities of raw sugar as are required to permit importation in such cal- 
endar vear of a total of ten thousand short tons, raw value, from such 
country : 

“¢ii) There shall next be purchased from the Republic of the Philippines 
15 per centum of the remainder of such importation ; 

“(iii) The balance, including any unfilled balances from allocations al- 
ready provided, shall be purchased from foreign countries having quotas 
under section 202(¢), other than those provided for in the preceding sub- 
paragraph (i), in amounts prorated according to the quotas established 
under section 202(c¢): Provided, That if additional amounts of sugar are 
required the President may authorize the purchase of such amounts from 
any foreign countries, without regard to allocation ; 

“(3) If the President finds that raw sugar is not reasonably available, he 
may, as provided in (2) above, cause or permit to be imported such quantity of 
sugar in the form of direct-consumption sugar as may be required.” 

Sec. 4. Sections 101(j), 208, 205(a), 209(c), and 3807 of the Sugar 
Act of 1948, as amended, are each amended by striking out the words “The 
Territory of” in each place where they appear therein. 

Approved July 6, 1960. 
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The Cuarmman. And after accepting the language you just read, in 
the very next subparagraphs we went on to provide how and from 
what source the sugar should be obtained, and we set up four cate- 
gories, four separ: ate paragraphs. 

The first is the little countries. 

Then the Philippines. 

Then—— 

Mr. Myers. And I am just prepared right at this moment to go 
mto that phase of it. 

The CHarmrMan. Let me get you straight on this one question. 

Do you understand, and have you been advised by the lawyers in 
the Department, that it was the intent and purpose of Congress to 
convey upon the executive branch the right to go into the market and 
to purchase sugar ? 

Mr. Myers. I do not know about the intent, but certainly it is our 
understanding that the language authorizes that. 

The Cuairman. Where do you get the money from ? 

Mr. Myers. Commodity Credit Corporation, where we have gotten 
it from in the past. 

The Cuarrman. Who authorizes you to take money out of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation? We talked about this thing. We did 
not want the Government in the sugar business. 

Mr. Myers. As I say, it is very fortunate, then, that it is not there, 
but it certainly is our understanding that that is the law. 

The Cuatrrman. I am quite certain we had something in the report 
about it, but under the conditions which existed at the time we 
brought the report in, of course, maybe we failed to provide that, but 
I am sure it was the intent and purpose of this committee not to 
authorize the Commodity Credit Corporation to go into the sugar 
business, and I understood from you you did not want that authority. 

Mr. Myers. I certainly never wanted to get into the sugar purchase 
business. 

The CuatrMan. We will adjourn and give you a chance to breathe 
a little while. 

We will be back in 15 or 20 minutes. 

(Short recess. ) 

The Cuarrman. The committee will please be in order. 

Mr. Myers, before you resume your testimony, I want to ask you 
a question, and if you are not prepared to answer it now, or prefer 
to regi it later, ple: ise indicate it. 

As I understand it, you are taking a total of 1,435,900 tons from 

Cuba, but have actually reapportioned 1,200,000 tons, first providing 
approximately 28,000 tons to the five small countries, 15 percent 
to the Philippines and then you made an allocation to Peru and the 
Dominican Republic, Mexico, and Nicaragua. 

That all adds up, according to these figures I have here, to 99.4 
percent of the total. 

I assume that the other six-tenths of 1 percent has been allocated 
to some of the other little countries, is that right ? 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

The Cuamman. There cannot be anything about these figures that 
would be disturbing to the industry at all ‘because it is a matter of 
figuring out under the formula just what each country gets. 
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Mr. Myers. There is no trouble in here and nothing to bother mar- 
ketwise, and I am prepared to go into that in complete detail. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you did figure out percentagewise 
so as to give each of the countries their fair proration of the total? 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. After setting aside, of course, the Dominican, which 
is the controversial thing before us now ? 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

And let me say on our action of July 14, when the total quotas were 
9,600,000 tons, we issued our first purchase authorizations totaling 
137,234 tons. 

Under (i), of your formula, of your act passed July 3, we were to 
bring the total for each country that had a quota of more than 3,000 
but less than 10,000 tons up to a total of 10,000 tons. 

Therefore, starting out with Haiti, its quota was 7,433 tons; sub- 
tracting that from 10,000 gave it a purchase authorizatiton of 2,567. 

And so we went on down through the other countries. 

That took a total for those five small countries of 27,479 tons. 

Subtracting that from the 759,180 tons that had been withheld 
from Cuba gave us a residual of 731,701 tons that were to be appor- 
tioned under (ii) and (iii) of your formula. 

And (ii) of your formula is the provision for the Philippines, which 
says 15 percent must gotothe Philippines. Fifteen percent of 731,701 
tons amounts to 109,755 tons. ‘That, sir, was apportioned to the Phil- 
ippines, making a total of 137,234 tons. 

Now, to save your committee’s time, I shall just summarize our 
actions from there on. 

As I pointed out, in all of our quota actions since July 13, we have 
given the domestic areas no further increases because we have deter- 
mined that they cannot—determined to our own satisfaction and 
officially under the act—that they cannot market more sugar than their 
present quotas. 

Therefore, when we increased the quota to 10 million tons on July 
15, that all went either to foreign countries or into the reserve which 
was not allocated to Cuba. 

We got out our first big purchase authorization on July 21, totaling 
754,619 tons, including, of course, the 137,000 that had previously been 
authorized. 

We reserved in that 291,893 tons, which was the Dominican Repub- 
lic’s portion at that time, and we also reserved 51,028 tons that would 
have been an additional share to the Philippines. 

We failed to give the Philippines that additional share at that time 
because they had not, up to that time, authorized or released the 
109.755 tons for sale, and we wanted to find out. what was causing the 
holdup, was, and whether there might be difficulties in getting the 
supplies from there. 

The CHarrman. You wished also to find out why they do not 
repeal that discriminatory tobacco law they have over there? 

Mr. Myers. Well, in all seriousness, sir, we made inquiries on that 
point. 

The Cuarrman. So have I made inquiries. 
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Mr. Myers. Subsequently, the Philippines have permitted the sugar 
to be sold, and, therefore, we have, in all subsequent actions, given 
them their full share. 

The Cuarmman. Go back to Peru one minute. I have been told 
they still have about 65,000 tons or 70,000, and you indicated that 
amonth ago. 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

The Cuarman. To date, how much have you allocated to them? 

Mr. Myers. On that action there we only authorized 135,000 tons 
for them, and that is all we have authorized for Peru to date. I 
wonder, Mr. Chairman, to save an awful lot of time, if I could give 
you the summary of what we have now, and then the complete break- 
down; what they would get under your formula and what we have 
given them. 

I believe that will be the quickest way. 

The Cuarrman. All right, that will be fine. 

Mr. Myers. An August 1 we increased the total quotas to 10,400,000 
tons, and on August 2 we increased the purchase authorizations to a 
total of 878, 143 tons, failing at that time to allocate 235,900, and 

failing to authorize the purch: ises from the Dominican Republic of 
321,857 tons. 

Mr. Chairman, I introduce, then, for the record our press releases 
giving the bases for our actions and the total quota figures for each 
of those actions, including the proclamation of the President cutting 
back the Cuban quota. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, they will go in the record. 

(The press releases referred to are, as follows :) 


THE WHITE House 
JuLy 6, 1960. 
DETERMINATION OF CUBAN SuGAR QUOTA 


By the President of the United States of America 
A Proclamation 


1. Whereas on December 17, 1959, the 1960 sugar quota for Cuba was deter- 
mined pursuant to the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1100 et seq.), 
at 3,119,655 short tons, raw value, of which 2,379,903 short tons, raw value, have 
heretofore been certified for entry, pursuant to regulations issued by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture (7 CFR 817), leaving 739,752 short tons, raw value, not yet 
sv certified ; and : 

2. Whereas section 408(b) (1) of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, by the 
act of July 6, 1960, entitled “An act to amend the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended,” 
provides that the President shall determine, notwithstanding any other provision 
of title Il of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, the quota for Cuba for the 
balance of calendar year 1960 and for the 3-month period ending March 31, 1961, 
in such amount or amounts as he shall find from time to time to be in the national 
interest: Provided, however, That in no event shall such quota exceed such 
amount as would be provided for Cuba under the terms of title II of the Sugar 
Act of 1948, as amended, in the absence of section 408(b) : and 

3. Whereas section 408(b) (1) of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, further 
provides that determinations made by the President thereunder shall become 
effective immediately upon publication in the Federal Register: and 

4. Whereas, pursuant to section 408(b)(1) of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, I find it to be in the national interest that the quota for Cuba under 
the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, for the balance of calendar year 1960 shall be 
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39,752 tons, raw value, plus the sugar certified prior to July 3, 1960, for entry 
but not yet entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption : 

Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States of 
America, acting under and by virtue of the authority vested in me by section 
408(b) of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, and section 301 of title 3 of the 
United States Code, and as President of the United States: 

1. Do hereby determine that in the national interest the quota for Cuba pur- 
suant to the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, for the balance of calendar year 
1960 shall be 39,752 tons, raw value, plus the sugar certified prior to July 3, 
1960, for entry but not yet entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consump- 
tion : and 

2. Do hereby delegate to the Secretary of Agriculture the authority vested in 
the President by section 408(b) (2) and section 408(b)(3) of the Sugar Act of 
1948, as amended, such authority to be exercised with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of State. 

This proclamation shall become effective immediately upon publication in the 
Federal Register. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the Seal of the 
United States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 6th day of July in the year of our 

Lord nineteen hundred and sixty, and of the Independence of the 
[sEAL] United States of America the one hundred and eighty-fifth. 
Dwicnr D. EISENHOWER. 

By the President : 

DovuGLAS DILLON, 
icting Secretary of State. 


Tne Write Hovst 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 
JuLyY 6, 1960 

I have today approved legislation enacted by the Congress which authorizes 
the President to determine Cuba's sugar quota for the balance of calendar year 
1960 and for the 3-month period ending March 31, 1961. In conformity with 
this legislation I have signed a proclamation which, in the national interest, 
establishes the Cuban sugar quota for the balance of 1960 at 39,752 short tons, 
plus the sugar certified for entry prior to July 3, 1960. This represents a reduc- 
tion of 700,000 short tons from the original 1960 Cuban quota of 3,119,655 short 
tons. 

This deficit will be filled by purchases from other free world suppliers. 

The importance of the U.S. Government’s action relating to sugar quota legis 
lation makes it desirable, I believe, to set forth the reasons which led the Congress 
to authorize and the Executive to take this action in the national interest 

Normally about one-third of our total sugar supply comes from Cuba. Despite 
every effort on our part to maintain traditionally friendly relations, the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba is now following a course which raises serious question as to 
whether the United States can, in the long run, continue to rely upon that country 
for such large quantities of sugar. I believe that we would fail in our obliga- 
tion to our people if we did not take steps to reduce our reliance for a major 
food product upon a nation which has embarked upon a deliberate policy of 
hostility toward the United States. 

The Government of Cuba has committed itself to purchase substantial quan- 
tities of goods from the Soviet Union under barter arrangements. It has chosen 
to undertake to pay for these goods with sugar—traded at prices well below 
those which it has obtained in the United States. The inescapable conclusion is 
that Cuba has embarked on a course of action to commit steadily increasing 
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amounts of its sugar crop to trade with the Communist bloc, thus making its 
future ability to fill the sugar needs of the United States ever more uncertain. 

It has been with the most genuine regret that this Government has been com- 
pelled to alter the heretofore mutually beneficial sugar trade between the United 
States and Cuba. Under the system which has existed up ‘to this time, the 
people of Cuba, particularly those who labor in the cane fields and in the mills, 
have benefited from the maintenance of an assured market in the United States, 
where Cuban sugar commands a price well above that which could be obtained 
in the world market. These benefits also reached many others whose livelihood 
was related to the sugar industry on the island. 

The American people will always maintain their friendly feelings for the 
people of Cuba. We look forward to the day when the Cuban Government will 
once again allow this friendship to be fully expressed in the relations between 
our two countries. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 8, 1960. 


PoLicy GOVERNING PURCHASE OF SUGAR TO REPLACE CUBAN SUPPLIES 


On July 6 the President issued a statement with regard to the reduction in 
the Cuban sugar quota for the balance of calendar year 1960. The President 
indicated that replacement sugar would be purchased from other free world 
suppliers. Questions have arisen as to how the Department of Agriculture would 
implement this decision, principally about how the purchases would be made 
and at what price. 

In obtaining sugar to replace Cuban supplies every effort will be made to 
use private trade facilities. Plans are now being developed to authorize purchases 
through trade channels as is now the practice. 

It has also been determined that sugar will be purchased first from countries 
in which it is produced and in general on the basis of prices prevailing in the 
U.S. market. In the event any sugar is purchased from sources other than the 
country of production, only world market prices would be paid. 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 8, 1960. 


USDA ANNOUNCES INCREASE IN DETERMINATION OF TOTAL SUGAR REQUIREMENTS 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture today announced an increase of 200,000 
tons in the estimate of total sugar requirements for 1960—from 9,400,000 to 
9,600,000 tons. 

The official statement of bases and considerations for this action follows: 

“On December 17, 1959, total sugar quotas for 1960 were established at 
9,400,000 tons, the same as the final level for last year. Distribution during the 
first half of 1960 was 111,000 tons larger than for the first half of 1959 and the 
period of seasonally heavy consumption is at hand. To make certain that there 
will be no shortage of raw sugar in light of these facts and the shift in sources 
of supplies from Cuba to other areas, the total requirements are hereby increased 
to 9,600,000 tons.”” 

Department officials pointed out that today’s action although increasing the 
level of sugar requirements by 200,000 tons, actually makes available only 140,000 
tons of new quota supplies since the President’s proclamation of July 6 precludes 
the allocation to Cuba of approximately 60,000 tons that normally would have 
been allotted to Cuba under the act prior to the recent amendment. 

The new quotas and quantities that may be brought in for direct consumption 
are shown in the following table: 
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1960 sugar quotas and direct consumption limits 


[Short tons, raw value] 


Direct con- 
New quotas | sumption 


Increase 
above pre- 


| 
Area and country 
| vious quotas 
| 





limit 
Domestic beet sugar-- eae 44, 765 2, O88, 245 | (1) 
Mainland cane sugar : 13, 774 | 642, 573 | (1) 
Hawaii-.- _- wa 24, 982 1, 165, 444 | 32, 810 
Puerto Rico- -- b ’ ‘ : ‘ , 26, 122 1, 218, 620 | 142, 210 
Virgin Islands : 2 357 16, 618 | 0 
Republic of the Philippines. | 0 980, 000 59, 920 
Peru.....- , pat. ‘ 8, 660 | 104, 187 | 10, 362 
Dominican Republic : 9, 900 91,357 | 9, 238 
Mexico , 10, 200 75, 009 | 16, 779 
Nicaragua - - - 1, 148 15, 175 11, 065 
Haiti__- 419 | 7, 433 7, 000 
Netherlands. - 5 140 | 3, 871 | 3, 871 
China_-. 118 | 3, 742 | 3, 742 
Panama_.-.- sek 118 | $, 742 | 3, 742 
Costa Rica 5 | 117 | 3. 733 3, 733 
Canada bite ‘3 0 631 | 631 
United Kingdom. ----- ; 0 516 | 516 
Belgium - > | 0 182 | 182 
British Guiana... 0 | s4 S4 
Hong Kong. Ps : 0 | 3 | 3 
All other countries. 0 0 | 0 

1 No limit 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 18, 1960. 


DEFICITS IN SuGAR Quotas FoR HAawatl, PUERTO RICO, AND VIRGIN ISLANDS 
PRORATED 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture today announced the proration of quota 
deficits of 225,000 tons of sugar for Hawaii, 325,000 tons for Puerto Rico and 
8,000 tons for the Virgin Islands. These deficits, totaling 558,000 tons, were 
prorated 426,700 tons to the domestic beet sugar area and 131,300 tons to the 
mainland cane sugar area. 

The statement of bases and considerations for this action, as contained in 
sugar regulation 811, follows: 

“Deficits in the quotas for Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands are 
determined in section 811.4(a) on the basis of the quotas for these areas as 
established in section 811.2 and the expectation that the total supply of sugar 
available for marketing in the continental United States from Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands will not exceed 940,444, 893,620, and 8,618 short 
tons, raw value, respectively. The harvesting of the crop in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands has been completed. The harvesting of the crop in Hawaii 
will continue until late in the year.” 

In announcing the action Department officials observed that of the total 
deficits, 155,334 short tons, raw value, were allocated to these two domestic areas 
(beet and mainland cane) in accordance with the recently enacted section 
408(b) of the act and the July 6, 1960, determination by the President of the 
quota for Cuba (Proclamation No. 3355). 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 14, 1960. 


NONQUOTA SUGAR REGULATION ISSUED 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture announced today that the Secretary with 
the concurrence of Secretary of State has issued sugar regulation 818, ‘“‘Require- 
ments Relating to Nonquota Purchase Sugar for 1960.” 

The regulation establishes the general terms of purchase and the procedures 
which govern importation of raw sugar purchased pursuant to the recent amend- 
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ment of the Sugar Act, Public Law 86-592, approved July 6, 1960, and the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of the same date. In the proclamation, the President dele- 
gated to the Secretary of Agriculture, acting with the concurrence of the Secre- 
tary of State, the authority (vested in the President by sec. 408(b) (2) and 
sec. 408(b) (3) of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended) ‘to cause or permit to 
be brought or imported into or marketed in the United States a quantity of sugar 
not in excess of the sum of any reduction in the quota for Cuba.” 

The regulation also contains a partial list of the countries, and the quantities 
of nonquota purchase sugar which may be imported during calendar year 1960 
from each, as follows : 


Short tons, 

Country ° raw value 
Path sh Sh in nhs snc ws eid cuinbscke Sao reeidiam aan aan 2, 567 
Netherlgnee... cbt. onc antewnawacewlatnsiescewsioscntlien, 6, 129 
CN, Satins ac Satin tee Bliss ccates cocoons a sete aeons need mend ncaiecnmiaemmmaatie a 6, 258 
POURING 6 cd. BED iid se Aine eatin iinet 6, 258 
Costa Bite... Son. dee cecara suns sewsneewcsmeanewseesll 6, 267 
Repulllin.cs the PRIMOR 4 ooh a ie ae ie 109, 755 


The regulations may be amended from time to time to increase the quantities 
of sugar that may be imported from the above-named countries and to establish 
quantities of sugar that may be imported from countries or groups of countries 
not named above. 

Purchases will be made through the usual trade channels and to the extent 
possible the requirements relating to importation parallel those which apply to 
quota sugar. 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 15, 1960. 


USDA ANNOUNCES INCREASE IN DETERMINATION OF TOTAL SUGAR REQUIREMENTS 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture today announced an increase of 400,000 
tons in the estimate of total sugar requirenients for 1960 from 9)600,000 to 10 
million tons, 

The statement of bases and considerations for this action follows: 

“Section 201 of the act directs the Secretary to determine for each calendar 
year the amount of sugar needed to meet the requirements of consumers in the 
continental United States and to revise such determination during the calendar 
year whenever he deems it necessary. The section sets forth criteria to guide 
the Secretary in his determinations and states that such determinations shall 
be made so as to protect the welfare of consumers and of those engaged in the 
domestic sugar industry by providing such supply of sugdr as will be con- 
sumed at prices which will not be excessive to consumers and which will fairly 
and equitably maintain and protect the welfare of the domestic sugar industry. 

“Accordingly, it is eSsential to obtain a steady flow of raw sugar supplies to 
achieve the statutory objectives. Cuba has been our principal source of raw 
sugar supplies. Total importations permissible from this source under the 
President’s Proclamation 3355 have now been authorized. Supplies not obtained 
from Cuba must be obtained from many other areas. Inevitably there must be 
a shift and diversification of sources of supply. Existing inventories, although 
substantial, are not considered adequate to compensate for the supply problems 
inherent in such shifts. Taking into consideration the statutory criteria, a sugar 
requirements determination of 10 million tons is necessary to provide such supply 
of sugar as will be consumed at prices which will not be excessive to consumers 
and which will fairly and equitably maintain and protect the welfare of the 
domestic sugar industry. 

“The increase in total sugar requirements of 400,000 tons will enlarge the 
quotas of full-duty countries approximately 60,000 tons. The increase in re 
quirements plus the determination of domestic deficits made herein would, except 
for the Presidential Proclamation 3355, have increased Cuba’s quota by ap- 
proximately 340,000 tons, Authority exists under Public Law 86-592 to provide 
for the purchase of such quantity from other countries.” 

The new quotas and quantities that may be brought in for direct consumption 
are shown in the following table: 
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1960 sugar quotas and direct consumption limits 


{Short tons, raw value] 











Increase in Direct- 
Area and country quotas New quotas | consumption 
limits 
| | 

Domestic beet sugar. ---...--------- a ce eae 0 2, 514, 945 | ) 
Mainland cane sugar- , 0 773, 873 | (1) 
Hawaii-_--__--- apes 0 | 2 940, 444 | 34, 216 
Puerto Rico __-_- Tethes 7 | 0 2 893, 620 | 148, 306 
Virgin Islands_ -__- ‘ 0 | 28,618 | 0 
Republic of the P hilippines a | 0 | 980, 000 59, 920 
Peru.- owe: : 4 ' | 17, 320 | 121, 507 | 10, 896 
Dominican Republic--__. ; ; z 19, 800 | 111, 157 9, 715 
Mexico- --_-_- | 20, 400 95, 409 | 17, 645 
Nicaragua. --....--- oaree ee | 2, 296 | 17, 471 | 11, 636 
kt. ssananiion iis a ; scaactasilaaina 835 8, 268 | 7, 000 
Netherlands- --_-_- : : 278 | 4, 149 | 4, 149 
ED ae tees me a : 238 | 3, 980 3, 980 
OS SSS 238 3, 980 | 3, 980 
Costa Rica_..__- cniiaitont tate niaiaaeie es 235 | 3, 968 | 3, 968 
Canada t , | 0 631 631 
United Kingdom--_-_....._-___- j =. ---| 0 | 516 516 
Belgium. i nna aa eee heat wn . 0 | 182 | 182 
British Guiana___ : ; ; 0 84 | 84 
Hong Kong___-- a 0 3 | 3 
All other countries... __- SBC peed Ls ee. ded j 0 | 0 0 





1 No limit. 
2 Despite declaration of deficits, the full quotas of 1,215,410, 1,270,865, and 17,330 short tons, raw value, ur 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, respectively, are avail: able to these areas. 


U.S. DepARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 21, 1960. 


USDA LNCREASES AUTHORIZED QUANTITY OF NONQUOTA SUGAR PURCHASES 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture announced today that the Secretary, with 
the concurrence of the Secretary of State, has authorized the purchase of an 
additional 617,385 tons of nonquota sugar from 17 countries during 1960. On 
July 14, 1960 (press release USDA 2033-60), the USDA authorized purchase of 
137,234 tons of nonquota sugar from six of these countries. With today’s in- 
crease, a total of 754,619 tons of nonquota sugar has been authorized for pur- 
chase during 1960. ; 

The statement of findings and bases and considerations for today’s action 
follows: 

“On July 14, 1960, pursuant to the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, and 

further amended by Public Law 86-592, approved July 6, 1960, the purchase of 
approximately 137,000 short tons, raw value, of nonquota purchase sugar from 
six countries was authorized under subparagraphs (i) and (ii) of section 408 
(b) (2) of the act. The quantity of sugar which may how be authorized for 
purchase under section 408(b) and the President’s Proclamation 3355 (25 F.R. 
6414) is 1,097,540 short tons, raw value. 
_ “Of this quantity a total of 51,479 short tons, raw value, has been authorized 
for purchase from Haiti, Netherlands, China, Panama, and Costa Rica, under 
subparagraphs (i) and (iii) of section 408(b) (2). A quantity of 109,755 short 
tons, raw value, has been authorized for purchase from the Republic of the 
Philippines under subparagraph (ii) of section 408(b) (2). A quantity of 411,038 
short tons, raw value, from other countries for which quotas have been estab- 
lished under section 202(c) of the act has been authorized for purchase under 
subparagraph (iii) of section 408(b)(2). The quantities for each of the latter 
group of countries have been established pro rata on the basis of the quotas 
established for these countries under section 202(c) of the act to the extent 
of the ability of each such country to supply sugar. The proviso in subpara- 
graph (iii) of section 408(b)(2) authorizes the purchase of additional sugar 
without regard to allocations provided for in subparagraph (i), (ii), and (iii) 
of that section if additional amounts of sugar are required. Pursuant to that 
proviso additional quantities have been authorized for purchase from the fol- 
lowing countries in short tons, raw value: British West Indies and British 
Guiana, 70,000; Brazil, 100,347; El Salvador, 6,000; and Guatemala, 6,000. 


_ 
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“Not authorized for purchase at this time are the Dominican Republic appor- 
tionment under subparagraph (iii) of section 408(b) (2) of 291,893 short tons, 
raw value, and 51,028 short tons, raw value, of the Republic of the Philippines 
apportionment under subparagraph (ii) of section 408(b) (2). 

“The regulation can be amended from time to time to increase or decrease 
the quantities of sugar authorized for purchase from any of the countries 
named if it later appears that supplies from any country will not be forth- 
coming in a manner that meets the requirements of this market. 

“It is hereby found that raw sugar is not reasonably available in sufficient 
quantity to supply our requirements during the summer months. Accordingly, 
sugar testing in excess of 99° polarization may be authorized for purchase for 
arrival in the United States prior to September 30 from certain countries spe- 
cified in section 818.4 provided that such sugar in excess of 2,000 tons from 
any such specified country is destined to be further refined or improved in 
quality in the United States. 

“To permit such nonquota purchase sugar to be marketed in an orderly 
manner it is essential that this regulation be made effective immediately. 
Therefore, it is hereby determined and found that compliance with the notice, 
procedure, and effective date requirements of the Administrative Procedure Act 
is unnecessary, impracticable, and contrary to the public interest, and these 
amendments to the regulations shall become effective when published in the 
Federal Register (scheduled for July 26).” 

The countries from which nonquota sugar may be purchased and the quantity 
authorized from each are shown in the following table: 

Short tons, 








Country: raw value 
PaO). bck stl we ee pe El sch teas Di teetibssieis tetas vmstat denice ieee 26, 567 
Teeter ie: 6 ot bei ccs niedecdhiedowaiducttin. elie 6, 129 
ne i COND sR ee a en coon cs on inah witaaennigcnial 6, 258 
PORGWNND fi ou. UB dion a dina eie neon wba ee 6, 258 
Costa Rica__- SE AR ais site tees dis atti icbetca us welche ACERS S 6, 267 
mepubec-ee the Figguppnes so oosss 0 i Oe ae 109, 755 
Pert. 2c: « pivicat RS. SS aia cette ns dedi ha clase tah ia Ne Rin cep 135, 000 
Moetiee) tices j2..cssachusnkucdchett csc tas te toes 250, 540 
PLOTS Us eee sed a. Sianeli ck ebpahseeh le on Sn endllcn iheocetliscoenedabelts edited 22, 000 
Onmhe sii: Us Lhe Cate secihbiiilninioan inielsieaap nisin 1, 657 
ROG Ot nk cect ess cette eeeccieess- tee 1, 355 

NS Li uitk. on cide sili is anal aids Ginted ae Mad caddie ainda 478 
ine PNG oie bin nen diets Guia ietentatb hubba een 8 
British West Indies and British Guiana... 22 ss etc ke 70, 000 
bi. Galvacer.-so.sc5-c= = eitossrtucew cass ea aeSiaee 6, 000 
SE ee re eee ee Te ge eee, ee ee ee See ee 6, 000 
eee ee ne ee ee ale ee ee 100, 347 

Tote li ctiuncisciiwcn banded. ic eeatien enna. acictaipiess ani tena 754, 619 


Nonquota purchase sugar is limited to raw sugar except that sugar testing 
in excess of 99° polarization is authorized for important into the United States 
prior to September 30, from Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Costa Rica, Nether- 
lands, Canada, United Kingdom, Belgium, and Hong Kong, within the quantities 
established above for such countries, provided that such sugar in excess of 
2,000 tons from any such country is to be further refined or improved in quality 
in the United States, 


U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, August 1, 1960. 


USDA ANNOUNCES INCREASE IN DETERMINATION OF TOTAL SUGAR REQUIREMENTS 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture today announced an increase of 400,000 
tons in the estimate of total sugar requirements for 1960, from 10 million to 
10.4 million tons. 

The statement of bases and considerations for this action follows: 

“Sugar refiners in the northeast on July 22 announced a price increase to 
become effective immediately, which raised wholesale refined sugar prices from 
9.40 to 9.70 cents per pound. This action followed an announcement on June 15 
Which raised the price from 9.20 to 9.40 cents per pound effective as of July 5. 

“Increases also have been announced for refined sugar in other marketing 
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areas. The price in New York is now at the highest level since 1928. A sub- 
stantial quantity of raw sugar estimated at about 200,000 tons was purchased 
by refiners between July 23 and July 27 at prices ranging between 6.65 and 6.75 
cents per pound. This represents the highest price for raw sugar since June 
1951 and with the exception of a few days, it, too, is the higest price since 1923. 

“On July 15, the determination of consumers’ sugar requirements was in- 
ereased from 9.6 million to 10 million tons and in a July 21 action, an addi- 
tional 617, 385 tons of nonquota purchase sugar was allocated to 17 countries, 
making the total of such sugar now available and allocated 754,619 tons. 

“Apparently, the demand for sugar has accelerated to the point where sup 
plies can be obtained only at increasing prices. Accordingly, to protect the 
welfare of consumers, the determination of consumers’ sugar requirements is 
hereby increased to 10.4 million tons.” 

The new quotas and quantities that may be brought in for direct consumption 
are shown in the following table: 


1960 sugar quotas and direct consumption limits 


{Short tons, raw value] 





| 
Increase in | Direct- 
Area and country quotas | New quotas | consumption 
| limits 
Domestic heet sugar : = 0 | 2, 514, 945 | (1) 
Mainland cane sugar 0 | 773, 873 (4) 
Hawaii ot .| | 2940, 444 35, 623 
Puerto Rico ee : : 0} 2 893, 620 154, 403 
Virgin Islands : 0 | 28,618 0 
Republic of the Philippines ae 0 980, 000 59, 920 
Peru , 17, 320 | 138, 827 11, 431 
Dominican Republic- ai a . 19, 800 130, 957 10, 191 
Mexico. ; bs ‘ 20, 400 | 115, 809 18, 511 
Nicaragua _- cd 2, 205 19, 766 12, 207 
Haiti 837 | 9, 105 7, 000 
Netherlands : . ; ; 278 4, 427 4,427 
China — -. ' | 238 4,218 4,218 
Panama. ; inane 238 4, 218 4,218 
Costa Rica. . .....<...- se ‘ wad ; 234 4, 202 4, 202 
Canada. Fe it pactimepaitel . eieadanootente = 0 631 631 
I 12 ee 2 eo ace a blnwem aioe a 0 516 516 
Belgium 2 ; pe ccateses mated at 0 182 182 
British Guiana yas (hie icveduSecatcesccol 0 84 84 
Hong Kong . s eee 0 3 3 
All other countries coneeeeeeene| 0 0 0 
| 





t No limit. 
2 Despite declaration of deficits, the full quotas of 1,265,375, 1,323,111, and 18,043 short tons, raw value, 
for Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, respectively, are available to these areas 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, August 2, 1960. 


USDA INCREASES AUTHORIZED QUANTITY OF NONQUOTA SUGAR PURCHASES 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture announced today that the Secretary, with 
the concurrence of the Secretary of State, has authorized the purchase of an 
additional 123,524 tons of nonquota sugar from 8 countries during 1960. On 
July 14 and July 21, 1960 (press releases USDA 2033-60, 2111-60), the USDA 
authorized purchases totaling 754,619 tons of nonquota sugar from 17 countries. 
With today’s increase, a total of 878,143 tons of nonquota sugar has been au- 
thorized for purchase during 1960. 

The statement of findings and bases and considerations for today’s action 
follows: 

“Pursuant to the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, and further amended by 
Public Law 86-592, approved July 6, 1960, the President’s Proclamation 3355 
(25 F.R. 6414) the purchase of 754,619 short tons, raw value, of nonquota pur- 
chase sugar from other foreign countries has been authorized (25 F.R. 6873, 
7091). 

“Sugar Regulaton 811, amendment 4 (25 F.R.— ) increased the determination 
of econsumer’s sugar requirements to 10,400,000 short tons, raw value. The 
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quantity of nonquota sugar which may not be authorized for purchase under 
section 408(b) and the President’s proclamation is 1,435,900 tons, raw value. 

“Tt is hereby found that the quantity of sugar [nonquota] authorized for pur- 
chase should be increased at this time from 754,619 short tons, raw value to 
878,143 short tons, raw value. 

“Of this latter amount, a total of 51,479 short tons, raw value, has been au- 
thorized for purchase from Haiti, Netherlands, China, Panama and Costa Rica 
under subparagraphs (i) and (iii) of section 408(b) (2). A quantity of 176,426 
short tons, raw value, has been authorized for purchase from the Republic of 
the Philippines under subparagraph (ii) of section 408(b) (2). A quantity of 
445,332 short tons, raw value, from countries for which quotas have been estab- 
lished under section 202(c) of the act has been authorized for purchase under 
subparagraph (iii) of section 408(b) (2). The quantities for each of the latter 
group of countries have been established pro rata to the quotas for such coun- 
tries under section 202(c) of the act to the extent of the ability of each such 
country to supply sugar. The proviso in subparagraph (iii) of section 408(b) 
(2) authorizes the purchase of additional sugar without regard to allocations 
provided for in subparagraphs (i), (ii), and (iii) of that section if additional 
amounts of sugar are required. Pursuant to that proviso, additional quantities 
have been authorized for purchase from the following countries in the amounts 
shown: British West Indies and British Guiana 92,559, short tons, raw value; 
Brazil 100,347; El Salvador 6,000; and Guatemala 6,000. Not authorized for 
purchase at this time is the Dominican Republic apportionment under subpara- 
graph (iii) of section 408(b) (2) of 321,857 short tons, raw value, and the re- 
maining 235,900 short tons, raw value, which has not been apportioned. 

“The regulation can be amended from time to time to increase or decrease the 
quantities of sugar authorized for purchase from any of the countries named if 
it later appears that supplies from any country will not be forthcoming in a 
manner that meets the requirements of this market. 

“Raw sugar is not reasonably available in sufficient quantity to supply our 
requirements during the summer months. Accordingly, sugar testing in excess 
of 99° polarization may be authorized for purchase for arrival in the United 
States prior to September 30 from certain countries specified in section 818.4 
provided that such sugar (except refined beet sugar from the Netherlands) in 
excess of 2,000 tons from any such specified country is to be further refined or 
improved in quality in the United States. 

“To permit such nonquota purchase sugar to be marketed in an orderly manner 
it is essential that this regulation be made effective immediately. Therefore, it 
is hereby determined and found that compliance with the notice, procedure, and 
effective date requirements of the Administrative Procedure Act is unnecessary, 
impracticable, and contrary to the public interest, and these amendments to the 
regulations shall become effective when published in the Federal Register.” 

The countries from which nonquota sugar may be purchased and the quantity 
authorized from each are shown in the following table, with the increases over 
the July 21 authorization shown in parentheses : 

Short tone, 





Country : raw value 
|AIM td Sr ne Oe naa LL Baie. yet 26, 567 
Deemer Ca La 6, 129 
Cee: (TORONR) wo eo ele eho aoe Ol. 6, 258 
I eal eel 6, 258 
IS TEIIIIIIN . :s; unsnssnisenniotshsatesnasest ap antec orteeuh imekiat in akandes teniicsa toes eat hae 6, 267 
eee GO Ge Pet, 8 on ne hence qenwneeguen 176,426 (66, 671) 
Pere. els Al ee eg 135, 000 
eee ks cot eudcecied ted cewek 284,628 (384, 088) 
NDE ha. caihins's'sitiigeg Dh whapniteie dict ciigghen cpp een eninrh in eect 22, 000 
I i aes ote se bawen'a kde etemlteankadaacd 1, 657 
I I a... acs co ccc eee an lak Stes cn ah tales aoa ae 1, 355 
eee eC Se LUE L a dh 478 
I i te ee ed one snipe 8 
British West Indies and British Guiana... ~~~ 92,765 (22, 765) 
a ail Eel 6, 000 
en te cree scared apace arid erase oan meee otaeien 6, 000 
BERe i bee ee Se iene eae 100, 347 

MEE Sciatic eka nye 878, 143 
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Nonquota purchase sugar is limited to raw sugar except that sugar testing in 
excess of 99° polarization is authorized for importation into the United States 
prior to September 30 from Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Costa Rica, Netherlands, 
Canada, United Kingdom, Belgium and Hong Kong, within the quantities estab- 
lished above for such countries, provided that such sugar (except refined beet 
sugar from the Netherlands) in excess of 2,000 tons from any such country is to 
be further refined or improved in quality in the United States. 


Quotas and prorations of purchase authorizations as issued Aug. 2, 1960 


{Short tons, raw value] 


Purchase authorizations 





Quotas at 
10,400,000 A dditional 
Country tons total prorations 
require ration of because Shortfalis Adjusted 
ment 1,200,000 of prior anticipated proration 
calculations 
ind pro 
rations ! 
Sec. 408(b)(2) (i 
Haiti », 105 805 1, 672 2, 567 
Netherlands 4, 427 5, 573 556 6, 129 
China 4, 218 5, 782 176 6, 258 
Panama 4,218 5, 782 176 6, 258 
Costa Rica 4, 202 5, 708 169 6, 267 
Sec. 408 (b)(2)(ii): Republic of 
the Philippines 989, OOK 76, 426 176, 426 
Sec. 408 (b)(2) iii 
Peru 138, 827 341. 200 206, 200 135, 000 
Dominican Republic 130, 957 S21, S57 $21, 857) 
Me ) 115, 809 254, 628 284, 6128 
Nic gua 19, 766 18, 580 26, 580 22, 000 
Canada 631 1 551 106 1. 657 
United Kingdom 16 1, 268 87 1, 355 
Belgium 182 $47 31 478 
British Guiana x4 206 2 206 
Hong Kong 3 7 1 5 
Additional under proviso 
British West Indies and 
British Guiana 92, 559 92, 559 
El Salvador 6, 000 6, 000 
Guatemala 6, 000 . 6, 000 
Haiti 24, 000 24, 000 
Brazil 100, 347 100, 347 


' At different quota and authorization levels 


percentage re] 
2 See additional quantity under proviso 


itionship changes slightly 


The Cuairman. That brings us down to the point that I think you 
have been wanting to get to all through the discussion. 

As you have pointed out, our present estimate of consumption 
requirements is 10,400,000 tons. Our total of domestic quotas 1s 
5,131,500 tons, leaving a total for foreign quotas and purchases, if 
issued, of 5,268,500. 

Now, with a total supply requirement of 10,400,000 and with the 
domestic areas not participating above the level of pines ape there 
would, under the old formula, be a total for Cuba of 3,855,555 

Mr. Myers. Under the President’s action the ¢ Cuban. per. is ac- 
tually 2,419,655 tons, leaving a residual that we are withholding from 
Cuba of 1,435,900. 

Of that, we have failed to apportion 235,900 tons. 

We have withheld from the Dominican Republic 231,857 tons— 
that. should be 321,857—and we have apportioned 1,200,000 and au- 
thorized the purchase of all but the Dominican’s share of that. 
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Now, I turn to a detailed table of quotas and prorations of pur- 
chase authorizations as issued on August 2, 1960. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that there is a minor mathematical 
problem that was involved because of the fact that we have issued our 
purchase authorizations first on July 14 to these minor countries, 
when the total quotas were 9,600,000 tons. 

Since then, we have increased the total quotas to 10,400,000 and 
that varies the percentage a little bit, and we were confronted with 
the question, then, of making an interpretation of the language of 
the law as to whether to cutback on the purchase authorizations as 
the quotas were increased, 

We did not see that that made sense, and, therefore, we have added 
slight amounts to the quotas for Haiti, the Netherlands, China, Pana- 
ma, and Costa Rica, above the quantity that they would have obtained 
if their purchase authorizations were calculated as of July 2. 

I do not think that they will concern the committee in any detail. 
ae is the authorization for the Republican of the Philippines. 
Its full percentage share of 176,426 tons, and that has been pro- 

rated, 

Next we come to Peru, and at this point, let me say that on July 6 
and 7 we sent inquiries to all of the potential exporting countries 
from whom we thought we might need to obtain supplies. 

We got answers back from them. 

You have asked particularly about the Peruvian one. I, there- 
fore, shall read the reply, since it is unclassified, which we obtained 
from our Embassy in Peru on the basis of information they, in turn, 
had received from the Peruvian Sugar Association. 

The cable reads: 

Revised estimates from sugar committee indicate that in addition to regular 
quota Peru can supply for arrival August-September 55,000 short tons, for 
October-December 105,000 plus 25,000 buyer agreeable to cancellation and 
30,000 buyer might agree to cancel. For arrival January-March 110,000 to 
130,000 short tons. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, the Peruvian industry reporting to 
us through our Embassy at that time on July 11 stated that it had 
a total of 160,000 tons that it could supply us, plus an additional 
55,000 which it had sold for export to the world market, or which 
it might be able to cancel the sales so as to be able to sell to us, 

We were not prepared to ask the Peruvian industry to cancel sales 
into the world market. We were not prepared to go before foreign 
consumers and have them say that we had taken sugar away from 
them. 

The CHarrman. It would be very embarrassing to us to suggest 
that in view of the fact that we did put a little pressure on Peru 
in the hope that Peru would join in the International Sugar Agree- 
ment, didn’t we? In 1956, we had a provision in the bill which we 
took out on the floor. 

Mr. Myers. The provision was a little broader than that, but it 
perhaps had that effect. The provision to which you refer authorized 
us to implement an article of the International Sugar Agreement, 
that is correct. Certainly it would have embarrassed us before the 
International Sugar Council if we had made ourselves parties to 
cutting off supplies to foreign importers. 
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The Cuatrman. That is right, and Peru at that time was not a 
member of the International Sugar Agreement. - 

Mr. Myers. You are quite correct, and, as a result, we were with- 
holding, and did withhold, some authorization for importation that 
would otherwise have been made from Peru. 

But let me make it clear, then, there was 160,000 tons that Peru 
reported it had available. There was an additional 55,000 tons which 
Peru said it thought it could break the sales on. 

In our action of July 15, increasing the total quotas to 10 million 
tons, the Peruvian quota was increased from 95,527 tons to 121,507 
tons, or in round numbers an increase of 26,000 tons. 

If you take 26,000 tons from 160,000 tons, you have a residual of 
134,000. We wanted to be generous, so we issued Peru a purchase 
authorization of 135,000 tons. 

Now, I might say that subsequently we have been informed that 
Peru did get back its sugar that it had sold into the world market, 
and we have taken action under quotas, namely, on August 1, increas- 
ing their quota to 138,827 tons, or in round figures. 17,000 tons above 
what we had previously authorized for them. 

Mr. Coap. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Coad. 

Mr. Coap. Might I ask of the witness if he is approximately through 
with his presentation or with the answer to the question which has been 
directed to him? 

The Cuarrman. What isthe question, Mr. Coad? 

Mr. Coap. I was just wondering if he is about through with his 
presentation, because I would like to call attention to the committee 
that we have before us also today a bill, the milk price support bill, 
which I feel is very essential that we get at today and do something 
about, because it is a critical situation, in view of the fact that we are 
in the very last days of the session. 

The Cuarrman. If the gentleman will just withhold that suggestion 
for the moment, we will see if we can move along with Mr. Myers and 
try to conclude. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that my only reason for 
going into this great detail was that I felt there was some question in 
the committee’s mind as to whether we had followed your law meticu- 
lously, and I wanted to assure you that we had. 

The Cuarrman. That was the purpose of the inquiry. Let me in- 
terrupt to call your attention to the fact that I have a letter here from 
Mr. John D. Lane, counsel of the Peruvian Sugar Producers Com- 
mittee, which I would like to include in the record. 

(The letter referred to is, as follows :) 


Heprick & LANE, 
Washington, D.C., August 26, 1960. 
Hon. Haroitp D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: On August 24, 1960, Acting Secretary of State Douglas 
Dillon appeared before the House Agriculture Committee to testify on proposed 
legislation concerning U.S. purchases of sugar from the Dominican Republic. 
During questioning by Mr. Poage of the committee, the Acting Secretary was 
asked, in effect, why Peru had been allocated only 185,000 short tons of sugar 
rather than the full amount provided for by Public Law 86-592, July 6, 1960. In 
answer to this inquiry the Acting Secretary indicated that in his opinion, and 
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apparently in that of the Department of Agriculture, there was a question regard- 
ing the availability of sugar in Peru. My purpose in submitting this letter is to 
eorrect the erroneous impression now contained in the committee record to the 
effect that Peru, during the year 1960, is capable of supplying in addition to its 
fixed quota only the above-mentioned 135,000 short tons. 

In a letter to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, dated July 19, 1960, I set 
forth the then current Peruvian sugar supply position. A copy of this letter is 
enclosed. 

This letter shows that the Peruvian sugar producers, on July 19, 1960, estimated 
conservatively that they would have available for shipment to the United States 
during the calendar year 1960 a total of 316,100 short tons raw value sugar. 
On that date the basic Peruvian quota stood at 104,187 short tons. Therefore 
Peru was in a position to furnish the United States with an additional 211,913 
tons under Public Law 86-592. On July 21 the Department of Agriculture, acting 
under Public Law 86—592, authorized the purchase of 135,000 tons of nonquota 
sugar from Peru. On July 19, 1960, therefore, Peru was in a position to supply 
the United States with 76,913 short tons over and above the quota and nonquota 
amounts then authorized for purchase. 

On August 1 of this year the Department of Agriculture revised its estimate 
of total U.S. sugar requirements to 10.4 million tons, and thereby increased 
the Peruvian quota to 138,827 short tons. Total authorized purchases from 
Peru were thus increased to 273,698 short tons. 

The Peruvian sugar producers, on August 5, 1960, revised their estimates of 
total sugar available for shipments to this country during 1960. This action 
was prompted by more current information indicating that Peru will now have 
available for shipment to the United States during 1960 a total of 347,914 short 
tons. As earlier noted, 273,698 tons of this amount have presently been au- 
thorized for shipment. Thus, there remains approximately 74,216 tons of sugar 
which Peru will have available for shipment during the remainder of 1960, and 
which has not yet been authorized for purchase. 

The sugar producers of Peru are understandably desirous of authorization 
to sell to this country, within their capability, the quantity of sugar permitted 
by law. The information set forth above has been communicated to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and we will continue to work with the Department in 
our efforts to see to it that additional amounts of sugar are purchased from 
Peru this year. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the erroneous impression now conveyed by the com- 
mittee record relevant to available supplies of Peruvian sugar, and because of 
the importance of accurate information in insuring an adequate supply of sugar 
for the United States, I respectfully request that this letter be included in the 
committee’s record of hese hearings. 

Sincerely, 
JouN D. LANE, 
Counsel, Peruvian Sugar Producers Committee. 


JULY 19, 1960. 
Mr. Tom O. Murpny, 


Deputy Director, Sugar Division, CSS, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. MurpHuy: The purpose of this letter is to summarize the supply posi- 
tion of Peruvian sugar for the 1960 U.S. market. All figures represent short 
tons raw value. 

By the end of June, Peru had shipped 28,700 tons and had booked for ship- 
ment against its initial quota the following amounts for delivery during the 
periods shown : 


Tons 
July-September ____.....-.--.---__-- wsedd sshd Sh eee LS 2G: 30, 000 
I RN icc stie bleentssilltanceeas seit a a ciciatiniaeaiie  an 39, 400 


In order to fill the recent increases in its quota and the additional nonquota 
needs of the United States pursuant to Public Law 86-592, Peru will have avail- 
able the following additional tonnage for delivery during the periods shown: 

rons 
Pt -MOOOGE noid he ininn Dhcenad eb sacl Seplshdeektte eeae 55, 000 
RN I occ sercs snissecics ooninpanie arom cheer eke eae ee ee 130, 000 
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Furthermore 33,000 tons which were scheduled for the world market during 
the last quarter of 1960 can be available if there is a requirement for it in the 
U.S. market. 

It should be noted that Peru is able to supply up to 20,000 tons in the form 
of direct consumption sugar in addition to the present direct consumption quota 
of 10,896 tons. 

Therefore it appears that Peru will be in a position to deliver a total of 316,100 
tons to the United States during 1960. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN D. LANE, 
Counsel, Peruvian Sugar Producers Committee, 

The Cuatrman. I would like you to see it and read it. 

Mr. Lane wanted to appear before the committee, but could not 
possibly arrange to do so today. If the hearings go over until Mon- 
day, he will probably want to appear. But this letter shows, or in- 
dicates, that Peru will have 347,914 short tons of sugar. 

You have authorized 135,000, and they said that: 

As earlier noted, 273,698 tons of this amount have presently been authorized 
for shipment. Thus, there remains approximately 74,216 tons of sugar which 
Peru will have available for shipment during the remainder of 1960, and which 
has not yet been authorized for purchase. 

I assume that this man knows what he is talking about. How 
different is your information from this, indicating that they now have 
over 74,000 tons ready to be shipped between now and the end of the 
year / 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, I had those figures submitted to me by 
a representative of the Peruvian industry who called on me at my 
office on August 8. Those figures were prepared by the Peruvian 
Sugar Producers Committee on August 5. 

Our last action to date was on August 2. These figures differ from 
the others only in these respects. First, they now have taken back all 
of the 55,000 tons that they previously had sold. Since we have in- 
creased their quota 17,000 tons, that increase, deducted from the 55,000 
tons would leave a residual of 38,000 tons. Second, they report that 
they have 74,000 tons on hand. Therefore they have increased their 
estimate of availabilities by 36,000 tons since our last. action. 

The Cuammnan. If that sugar is available from Peru, is it your 
purpose to authorize the purchase of it and the entry into the United 
States of that quantity of sugar? 

Mr. Myers. I would assume that the next time we take action that 
would authorize that to be purchased, we certainly, I would assume, 
would do so. 

But we cannot, once we have taken action on one set of figures, then 
turn back and nullify those figures or that action because the produc- 
ing area comes up with a new set of figures. 

‘As I say, the reason they did not get more in the very first instance 
was that we were not prepared to tell them to go out into the world 
market and break those contracts. If they did break them, we were 
no part of it. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think they did break the world contracts? 

Mr. Myers. Obviously, that is where they got their 55,000 tons of 
sugar. They had sold it and the purchasers turned it back to them. 

The Cuarrman. The purchasers turned it back to them ? 

Mr. Myers. Turned it back to them. 
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The Cuatrman. To Peru so Peru could sell more profitably to our 
market ¢ 

Mr. Myxrs. That is precisely where the 55,000 tons now comes from, 
and the 36,000 comes from their increasing their estimate of what 
they could produce and make available to us. 

Mr. Jounson. Could that come under the heading of futures? 

Mr. Myers. No, it was not. Here is what happened. 

They had sold 55,000 tons in two lots, 25,000 to one company and 
80,000 to another. Both companies are dealers or merchants. Since 
these dealers had not yet resold the sugar to refiners and exported it, 
they said to the Peruvian producers : 

“Here, you can have this sugar back, since you now have an oppor- 
tunity to sell it to the U nited States at a higher price than you got 
from us for sale to the world market.” 

Does that answer the question 4 

The Cuarman. I think it does, but I want to ask you how it hap- 
pens that in all this purchase of sugar the British West Indies ends 
up with such a large quota, more than 92,000 tons? 

Mr. Meyers. Mr. Chairman, as you can see, we cut Peru back from 
$41,200—what its percentage share would have been—to 135,000 tons, 
a cut of 206,000 tons. Incidentally, there was a smaller cut for Nica- 
ragua; namely, from 48,580 tons back to 22,000 tons, also on a basis 
of their reports of what they had available to ship us. 

We had _ that requirement then for those additional quantities of 
sugar, and we looked around for available supplies and quic k supplies. 

After all, there had been an interruption in supplies. The British 
West Indies— 

Mr. Poacr. Let me get that straight. You say that you had a re- 
quirement at that time for that amount of sugar? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, we had the requirement, yes. 

Mr. Poace. And you knew you could get it in the Dominican 
Republic ? 

Mr. Myers Yes. 

Mr. Poaer. At that time? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Poacr. You knew you could get it. You had a requirement for 
it. The law said you should get it from the Dominican Republic, but 
you did not get it there, did you? 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Poage, the law certainly specifies the formula for 
getting it. The law also gives authorization for some consideration of 
the timing of supplies, the timing of procurements. 

Mr. Poacr. You said you needed it at that time. 

Mr. Myers. In our action of July 21, it was decided to withhold 
the procurement from the Dominican Republic pending your return, 
the return of this committee and the Congress. 

Mr. Poage. Let’s get this in the record and get it straight. I want 
the press to get this, too. 

You say that in July you needed additional supplies of sugar. You 
knew they were in the Dominican Republic. You could have got- 
ten them from the Dominican Republic. The law said that after you 
had taken care of these small countries and 15 percent for the Philip- 
pines, that you should next allocate to the full-duty countries, with 
which you agree. 
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That is right, isn’t it, (111) ? 

Mr. Myers. That is your (iii), that is correct. 

Mr. Poace. The law named Peru first. At least it gave Peru the 
largest allocation. The next was the Dominican Republic, and the 
next was Mexico. 

Mr. Myers. They are treated collectively. All the rest are in 
your (iii) formula, both for those two countries and for any other 
country. 

Mr. Poacr. And it says that you shall apportion the right to sell 
in the same proportion as their existing quotas bore to the tot al, does 
it not ? 

Mr. Myers. That is correct, and it was so apportioned. 

Mr. Poacn. It was so apportioned, and you needed the sugar, and 
you then went out and got it from a further source in category + rather 
than buying it from the source where the Congress told you to buy it. 

Mr. Myers. That has been gone into in great detail by the Under 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Poags. I heard the Under Secretary of State. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Poage, let me interrupt. 

You know Mr. Myers did not make that decision. 

Mr. Poace. I know Mr. Myers did not make that decision. I am 
sure Mr. Myers did not make the decision. You did not make it, did 
you, Mr. Myers? 

Mr. Myers. The decision was made in the executive branch of 
Government. 

Mr. Poace. That is right, although you needed sugar in July, and 
you knew where you could get sugar in July, from a source that the 
Congress had told you to use, you, “followi ing instructions, and did not 
buy ‘that sugar but bought sugar that probably cost you more, didn’t 
you ¢ 

Mr. Myers. No, Congressman. It did not cost more. 

Mr. Poace. Is that Brazilian sugar cheaper than Dominican sugar? 

Mr. Myers. They are all sold here on the basis of our landed price. 

Mr. Poace. Let’s get that in the record then. It is fair for you 
to get it in the record. You are telling us that the Brazilian sugar 
cost less than the Dominican sugar / 

Mr. Myers. No, I am saying it cost us exactly the same as the 
Dominican sugar. It is all sold on the basis of what its value is 
landed here, on the basis of competitive forces. 

Mr. Poace. You did not leave it to competitive forces. You do 
not let the refiners buy from the source they want, do you? 

Mr. Myers. Oh, but within the availabilities. 

Mr. Poacr. When you say the competitive forces determine this 
price, you are not letting competitive forces determine the price of 
the Dominican sugar, are you! 

Mr. Myers. Oh, we did not let that particular Dominican sugar 
come in. 

Mr. Poace. That is right, so it cannot be competitive, then, with the 
Brazilian. 

Mr. Myers. But I am saying that whether the sugar had come 
from the Dominican Republic or Brazil or Mexico would make no 
difference to our domestic refiners because they buy on the basis of 
its landed value. 
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Mr. Poacn. I understand that it makes no difference to our refiners 
as long as they can get it at the same price. 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. But, as a matter of fact, our refiners are paying more 
for the sugar all over the world today than they were in July, aren’t 
they ¢ 

Mr. Myers. Oh, yes, they are paying more. 

Mr. Poagr. Why, certainly. 

Mr. Myers. They paid more in July than they did 

Mr. Poage. In June. 

Mr. Myers. In the first part of the year, too. 

Mr. Poagr. That is right. 

Mr. Myers. That is right. They are paying, incidentally, not too 
much different from what they did a year ago now. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, if you let in that 300,000 tons from the Dominican 
Republic, how would it affect the market ? 

Mr. Myrrs. Presumably, it would reduce the price. 

Mr. Poace. It would reduce the price, of course. Consequently, 
what you have done has clearly increased the price of sugar to the 
American consumers. That is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Myers. Of course, Congressman Poage-—— 

Mr. Poacr. I am not blaming you for it, but that is what happened, 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. Myrrs. Congressman Poage, I think we are getting the situa- 
tion a bit confused. We can get supplies of sugar whether they come 
from the Dominican Republic or elsewhere. 

Mr. Poaer. Of course, we can; of course, we can. We can bring 
sugar from Australia, as you said. 

Mr. Myrrs. Precisely. 

Mr. Poacr. But you cannot bring it in here as cheaply as you can 
from the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. Myers. We can get it in here just as cheaply. It would not 
cost our refiners any more, giving them time to get here, because 
the Australians will have to sell it for less to be competitive. 

Mr. Poacr. Of course, now, if you simply opened the whole world 
market. up, your total price would go down, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Myers. It certainly would, 

Mr. Poacs. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. But if you keep the allotments where Congress said 
they were a 

Mr. Myers. It all depends on how tight we keep them. 

Mr. Poage. That is right, it depends on how tight you keep the 
allotments and, obviously, as you tighten quotas, you go up on the 
price of sugar, don’t you? 

Mr. Myers. Precisely. 

Mr. Poacr. So when you refuse to bring in 300,000 tons that is 
available, the effect of it must be to raise the price; not to lower it. 

Mr. Mysrs. That is true. 

Of course, we are losing sight of a very simple fact. This action 
was taken, the first action, withholding the Dominican authorization. 
on July 21. 
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Congress was scheduled to return on August 8, and, frankly, a 
number of lawyers have been over this and I don’t know of any lawyer 
in the executive branch of Government who challenges the authority 
of the executive branch. 

The Cuarrman. Every lawyer on this panel challenges it. 

Mr. Poager. I am another country lawyer, but I challenge it. 

Mr. Betcuer. I do not. 

Mr. Poage. I certainly do challenge the legality of what you have 
done. I think it is clearly just about as legal as the things that they 
charge Mr. Trujillo with doing, and I think your actions, the State 
Department’ s actions, are very "definitely in the same ¢ category as the 
actions that they criticize in the Dominican Republic. 

The CHarrmMan. Let us not fuss with Mr. Myers about it. 

Mr. Prrnie. Mr. Chairman, I object to that. I do not think that 
that is what we are here for. 

Mr. Bevcuer. I resent comparing our State Department with those 
southern dictators. 

Mr. Poace. That is all right, but let me ask Mr. Myers about these 
figures. 

“The Cuarrman. Let us not fuss with Mr. Myers. He is doing his 
job down there, and he is doing a good one thus far. 

Mr. Poage. I have no criticism concerning what Mr. Myers has 
done, but I do not think the job has been done like Congress said it 
should be done. 

Now, you have given us so much detail that I do not think there 
is a member of this committee that understands what you have told 
us, Mr. Myers. 

Mr. Myers. I was sure that that would be the case, but, Congress- 
man Poage, when you challenge the accuracy of my figures, I am 
going to go into such detail that I will swamp you. 

Mr. Poace. I want you to now go into such simplicity that we can 
understand it. 

Now, there are some things that are right simple. In the first place, 
you did not want to answer me a while ago. Now, I think you have 
had your opportunity to present details and maybe you will answer 
these questions. 

How much of this additional sugar, 1,435,900 tons, as I understand 
it, that the President has not reallocated to Cuba, of the Cuban 
sugar 

Mr. Myers. That is withheld from Cuba, that is correct. 

Mr. Poage. Not withheld from Cuba because when we got through 
passing this law, Cuba did not have any quota, did she? 

Mr. Myers. Oh, yes; yes, she did. All that you did was authorize 
the President to cut the Cuban quota. 

Mr. Poage. No; we did not. We took away the entire Cuban quota. 
We authorized the President to give Cuba whatever he wanted to. 

Mr. Myers. Oh, well, I apologize. 

Mr. Poage. Now, wait just a minute. 

Mr. Myers. I retract. Youare correct. I apologize. Your word- 
ing is absolutely correct. There was no quota and the President saw 
tit to—— 

Mr. Poacr. To restore it to Cuba. 
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Mr. Myers. To restore something slightly less than 40,000 tons, so 
that it had the effect of giving Cuba a quota exactly 700 ,000 tons less 
than its previous quota had been. 

Mr. Poacr. And then he did not restore the addition that—— 

Mr. Myers. He did not restore the 700,000. 

Mr. Poacr. Which means she now has 1,435,900 tons less than she 
would have had, had we not passed the law and the President not 
acted ¢ 

Mr. Myers. That is correct. 

Mr. Poage. So there is 1,435,000 tons that we have got to account 
for. The law says you shall first account for it by giving rights of 
purchase to countries of more than 3,000 and less than 10,000 tons. 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. And those countries are five, if I understand it? 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. The sum total of that, if I have figured it out right, is 
93,810 tons. That may be wrong now. 

Mr. Myers. It would be 23,810—I am quite sure your figure is cor- 
rect—if we had figured it out on the basis of the present total of 
10,400,000 tons. 

The action was taken on those small countries when their quotas 
were based on 9,600,000, and, therefore, their total amounted to 27,479 
tons. 

Mr. Coap. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Poace. Just as quick as I get these figures. I have been trying 
to get these figures all afternoon and we are just starting on them. 

That is the small countries ? 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Poaage. That is the first category Congress said to deal with. 

The next was the Republic of the Philippines. Congress said you 
should then give the Republic of the Philippines 15 percent. 

The figure I had there 1s 176,426 tons. 

Mr. Myers. That is correct, that has been given to them. 

Mr. Poser. 176,426 tons to the Republic of the Philippines. 

The next, Congress said the full-duty countries. 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. Of which there were three, and said that you should 
distribute it in proportion to the existing quotas. 

Mr. Myers. May I apologize. There are more than three. There 
are nine. There are some very, very small suppliers, sir, that you 
are overlooking. 

Mr. Poacr. There are? 

Mr. Myers. That normally have fixed quotas, but under the legis- 
lation passed July 3, even the very small suppliers such as Canada 
and Hong Kong got increases. 

Mr. Poaar. They are the countries that had less than 3,000 tons? 

Mr. Myers. That is correct, and under our old act, they remain 
constant. Under this new amendment, they shared in the purchase 
authorizations. 

Mr. Poacr. They shared in the same proportion as their quota 
before ? 

Mr. Myers. That is correct. 

Mr. Poacr. And they accounted for less than 3,000 tons? 
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Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Then you do have Nicaragua, I believe. 

Mr. Myers. That isa more substantial one. 

Mr. Poags. It had more than 10,000 tons to begin with ? 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Poaeer. So there was actually four instead of three of these 
countries ¢ 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. So now let us get clear what they had. What was their 
share—TI am not asking you now what you gave them. 

Mr. Myers. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Poage. I am asking you what was their share; what was Peru’s 
share / 

Mr. Myers. Peru’s share was 341,200. 

Mr. Poager. 341,200. 

Now, the Dominican’s share was what, 321,000? 

Mr. Myers. 321,857. 

Mr. Poace. 321,857. 

Mexico’s share was? 

Mr, Myers. 284,628. 

Mr. Poacr. And the Dominican’s was what—I mean Nicaragua’s 
was what ? 

Mr. Myers. 48,580. 

Mr. Poacr. Was what ? 

Mr. Myers. 48,580. 

Mr. Poaag. 48,580. 

Now, I have not had time to add that up. Do you know how much 
that comes to? That, plus your withholding, makes your sum total ? 

Mr. Myers. That, pius the withholdings, should make the total, 
that is correct. 

Mr. Poace. The 1,400,000 ? 

Mr. Myers. Yes. And, of course, since you have the withholding 
in there, that is all of it. 

Mr. Poacr. What is that ? 

Mr. Myers. Since you have the Dominician withholding figure in 
there, then the only thing left is the 235,900 that we have not al- 
located. 

Mr. Poage. All right. 

But, now, then, ia did this come from, this 90,000 tons to the 
British West Indies and 100,000 tons to Brazil and the tonnage to 
Haiti? 

Mr. Myers. Peru’s proration was cut 206,200. 

Nicaragua’s proration was cut 26,580, making a total of 232,780. 

Mr. Coan. Will the gentleman yield there ? 

Mr. Poaae. In just a second I will. 

Mr. Myers. Now that 252,780 tons were given to Brazil, British 
West Indies, Haiti, and El Salvador and Guatemala, in that order of 
quantity. 

Mr. Poacr. And you gave Haiti 24,000 tons in addition to the 10,000 
tons that the law authorized, did you not! 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. The law said that there shall first be purchased from 
other foreign countries for which quotas or prorations thereof are not 
less than 3, 000 tons or more than 10,000 short tons of raw value as 
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provided in section 202(¢). Such quanities of raw sugar as are re- 
quired to permit importation in such calendar year of a total of 
10,000 short tons raw value from such countries. | 

Now, you first brought Haiti up to that which is what Congress 
said to do. 

Mr, Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. But Congress did not say to give them any more than 
that, did it? 

Mr. Myers. Congress has not prohibited it. 

Mr. Poace. No. I think that once you have given these other 
countries in proportion to their allotments and you cannot get it from 
them, then I think it is clear that you can go ahead and buy from 
Haiti or anybody else. I am not arguing that. I think you have got 
a perfect right to do that. 

ut you have not taken from these other countries. You have not 
taken trom the Dominician Republic. You have not done what sec- 
tion 202(c) requires. 

Mr. Myers. We are getting back to that argument which has been 
gone over quite completely, and I do not know that I have any more 
to say. 

Mr. Poace. Yes, but I thought you ran off on the other side,’Mr. 
Myers, saying you were out to take only where the sugar actually was. 
You turned Peru down. You did not give her her full pro rata part 
because you said she did not have the sugar. 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. Maybe that is a good argument; I will assume that; 
but if it is a good argument, then it is not a good argument to refuse 
to take from somebody else who has the sugar. 

You can go either way you want to, but let us see which way you 
are going. Do not run in both directions at the same time. 

Mr. Myers. There are two different horses. 

Mr. Poagp. Yes; there are two utterly inconsistent courses, two 
horses going in completely different directions, and you are riding 
them, both. 

Mr. Myers. Because of very different reasons. 

As I pointed out, the Dominicans were withheld pending the execu- 
tive agencies coming before you here. No further action than that has 
been taken; that is, the failure to take action as of that time. 

Mr. Jones. May I ask one question ¢ 

What would have happened, Mr. Myers, if there had been no special 
session ¢ 

Mr. Myers. I do not know. 

Mr. Jones, After this adjourned session ? 

Mr. Myers. I do not know. I do not have the faintest conception 
of what decision the executive agencies would have taken had there 
been no session. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Jones, permit me to interrupt. You heard 
Mr. Dillon say that if we took no action, that they would have to buy 
the sugar from the Dominican Republic. That is the decision of the 
Department, that they would have to buy. 

Mr. Myers. I believe I heard him make some such statement. 

The CuHatrman. The record is plain on that according to Mr. 
Thomas Mann. No one denies that this law is mandatory. 
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Mr. Poace. He at. least indicated the hope that 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Jones’ question was what would the decision have 
been with respect to withholding the purchase from the Dominican 
Republic if there was to have been no session. 

Mr. Jones. That is my question; yes. 

Mr. Myers. And I do not know, I do not know. The decision to 
withhold was made in light of the fact that there would be this 
session. 

The Cuamman. I think they deliberately set aside this amount in 
the hope they could force this on the Congress and this country. 
Whether they will or not remains to be seen. 

Mr. Poacer. The fact that there would be a special session did not 
have anything in the world to do with the law, did it? It did not 
change the effectiveness of the law or the force of the law, did it? 

Mr. Myers. No; nobody is saying that. All we are saying is that 
it was a specific factor considered as of the time that the decision was 
made to delay any action with respect to the Dominican sugar. 

Mr. Poacr. That seems to me to be like the fellow out in California 
making a play when the legislature was in session talking about 
abolishing the death penalty and he commits murder because he hopes 
the legislature will meet and repeal the death penalty. 

If the legisuature repeals it, he is in luck, but if it does not, he is out 
of luck; but it is still a violation of the law, isn’t it? 

Mr. Myers. No, sir; in our case there was no violation of the law. 

Mr. Hacen. The Governor was ac ting under law. 

Mr. ieee I am not talking about the Governor 

Mr. Coap. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Poage. Sure. 

Mr. Coap. Mr. Chairman, it is getting to be milking time really. I 
wonder if we could not come to an agreement as to the milk bill and 
at what time. 

The Cuatrman. If there is no objection on the part of anybody, we 
will stop with Mr. Myers right now and call it up. 

Mr. Coap. I do not wish to be presumptuous, and inconsistent, Mr. 
Chairman, but this is important legislation. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. I will try to expedite this, but I simply want to repeat 
what I have said. It seems to me to be a gross inconsistency to say, 
on the one hand, that we will refuse to give Peru her full quota because 
we do not think she has got the sugar, and we refuse to give the Domin- 
ican Republic her full quota because she has got sugar and wants to 
deliver it to us, and we just spread the deliveries over whatever time 
we want to with utter disregard as to what the Congress said. 

The Cuarrman. I think my position on this action taken by the 
Department has been made perfectly clear. I do not want to argue 
with Mr. Myers about it because I do not think he is responsible for 
the decision that has been rendered, and I think if we take no action 
on this, the sugar from the Dominican Republic will come in and it 
will simplify Mr. Myers’ problem in providing sugar for the domestic 
market. 

I would like to ask one question. You are holding out this 300,000 
tons which ordinarily would come into this market. 
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Have you provided for other sugar to replace that during these 
next few months, or do you have it available to replace it? 

Mr. Myers. We can easily get at it. We have also 235,900 tons 
which we have not allocated at all. We could take action on that 
tomorrow morning if necessary. 

The Cuarrman. Now, the question of getting the sugar in the first 
two quarters of 1961 likewise presents a problem, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Myers. The first quarter is not so difficult because the legislation 
is in effect. I do not know what the decision will be with respect to 
Cuban sugar, but it is certainly true that Cuba in years past has had a 
stock of sugar to last us through January and February. Cuba has 
put us on notice that it does not intend to have that supply available 
this coming year. 

The CuarrMan. In effect, the Minister of Commerce has put you on 
notice he is not going to pr ovide any sugar 

Mr. Myers. He has indicated he does not want to sell us any sugar, 
that is correct, so we will have to do some planning in advance. 

I am confident that we can. We have the law for the first quarter. 

The Crairman. You have what? 

Mr. Myers. The law for the first quarter. What I am fearful of is 
the second quarter when we may have to wait on legislation until 
there is a difficulty, a physical difficulty of getting sugar here. 

Mr. Poacr. Would the gentleman yield ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. Myers, I wonder if we can understand this. As far 
as you are concerned, as far as the Department of Agriculture is con- 
cerned, will it help you in your problem of bringing this sugar into 
the United States and meeting the needs of the United States at a 
reasonable price, merely from your standpoint, not from the inter- 
national standpoint, from your standpoint, will it help you in any 
way to pass legislation that denies you the right to buy this sugar 
in the Dominican Republic? 

Mr. Myers. Congressman, I am not going to answer a question of 
whether 3 is bigger than 2, when it will be given international impli- 

cations. 

Obviously, 3 is bigger than 2, but I do not care to have it applied 
to the international implications of this problem. 

The Crarmman. It is perfectly plain, if we take no action or we 
direct you again to buy the sugar and you authorize it to be brought 
in, it certainly will provide an additional supply for our market. 

Mr. Myers. I have already testified, Mr. Chairman, that given 
leadtime, we can get sugar, whether we go to the Dominican Republic 
and Cuba or not. 

Mr. PoAcr. That was not the question at all. 

Mr. Myers. I know it is not the question, but it is the only pertinent 
answer that I can give. 

Mr. Poagr. I would like to get an answer to some of these things 
because the State Department has given you instructions as to what 
to do, and I recognize that you have got to do what they instruct you 
to do. 

But I am asking you if it eases your problem any to pass the legis- 
lation they have requested; if it eases your problem, not theirs. 
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I assume that somehow or other, it eases theirs, but I cannot for 
the life of me see how, by bringing communism next door. 

Mr. Myers. Very obviously, Mr. Castro’s coming in and the com- 
plications that causes have not simplified the sugar problem. 

Mr. Poaee. Will the establishment of a Communist government in 
the Dominican Republic simplify your problems? 

Mr. Myers. I am not going to get into that position, Mr. Poage. 
You can keep asking the question until the cows come home. I am 
not going to get into a question where simple, little, obvious answers 
to whether three is bigger than two are going to be applied to our inter- 
national relations. 

Mr. Poaas. The Congress ought to have those answers, shouldn’t 
it? Are we expected to pass legislation? You come here and ask 
us to change the rules, but you refuse to comment upon the effect of 
changing the rules. 

Mr. Myers. I have said that we can live under those rules for 
which changes have been requested. I do not know how to answer 
the question any plainer or more distinctly than that. 

Mr. Poace. That does not answer my question at all. I understand 
we can live with communism in Cuba and we can live with communism 
in the Dominican Republic, but I asked you if establishing a Com- 
munist government in the Dominican Republic is going to help ease 
your problems any. 

Mr. Myers. Obviously not. 

Mr. Poage. Of course not. 

Mr. Jonzs. Let me ask one question, please. 

Mr. Myers, you said a minute ago in reply to a question from Mr. 
Poage that you believe that if you had brought in sugar from the 
Dominican Republic under the allocation that the price of sugar 
probably would not have increased. 

Mr. Myers. Well, Mr. Jones, the question was so phrased that the 
answer could only be yes, if we added 300,000 tons to the supply we 
already have, we would have 300,000 tons more sugar, and that auto- 
matically would 

Mr. Jones. Bring the price down ? 

Mr, Myers. Would depress the price rather than boost it, yes. 

Mr. Jones. What I am trying to get at is this. In other words, 
how much, what percentage, has the price of sugar increased because 
of the fact that the available supplies here were not sufficient to hold 
the price down! 

Mr. Myers, The price, in July before this action was taken was 
$6.25 per hundred pounds, duty paid, New York. 

It rose to a peak for 3 days of $6.70 duty paid. 

On July 21, after the close of the market, we made our first large 
purchase authorization, and the price started going down. It went 
down to $6.40. I think a couple or 3 days ago it rose back to $6.55 
again. 

Mr. Jones. That would be only about 2.5 percent? 

Mr, Myers. A very negligible increase, and, as a matter of fact, 
for comparative purposes the price in August a year ago was, I think, 
$6.37. 

Mr. Jones. What I was getting at is this: In other words, I went 
to buy a package of sugar Vauerday, It cost 59 cents, and, as I recall, 
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shortly before Congress adjourned, that 5-pound package of sugar 
was selling for 49 cents. 
In other words, somebody gave a 10-cent increase on 5 pounds of 


sugar. 

Mr. Myers. It has no connection with the supply problem or the 
price of raw sugar or the wholesale price of refined sugar. 

Mr. Jones. Would I be fair in assuming that somebody has evi- 
dently just used this as an excuse for raising the retail price to the 
consumer ¢ 

Mr. Myers. It could be that, or it could be that your previous low 
purchase price in retail was « result of a loss leader. You know 
sugar is frequently used as a loss leader to get customers in. 

Mr. Jonxs. I am familiar with that, but I am talking about—— 

Mr. Myers. There has been nothing in the sugar situation which 
would have justified a 10-cent rise in the price for 5 pounds of sugar. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. Hagen. I want to ask two brief questions, Mr. Chairman, on 
that. 

What is the administration’s intention with respect to Cuban sugar ? 
Isn’t it the intention not. to buy any Cuban sugar in 1961 # ‘ 

Mr. Myers. I have not the faintest notion, and, believe me, Con- 
gressman Hagen, to the best of my knowledge and belief, no decision 
has been made. 

Mr. Hagen. And you have not taken any decision up to this time 
which would give anyone any reason to believe that you are going to 
buy a single pound down there; is that correct? 

Mr. Myers. Neither any indication nor decision that we will or that 
we will not; or if so, if we buy any, how much it would be. There has 
been no decision, tomy knowledge. I think there has been no thinking 
on the subject. 

Mr. Haagen. My last. question: Is there any possibility of Cuban 
sugar getting bootlegged in through these other countries ¢ 

Mr. Myers. We think not. We have had these controls in effect: 
for a number of years, and we think we would find out about it, if it 
were bootlegged. 

Mr. Hagen. That is all I have. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question of Mr. Myers? 

There has been considerable comment as to the effect that the deci- 
sions which have been made under the amended act have resulted in 
an increase in the cost of sugar to the American consumer, and I 
might say I think perhaps the inference has been made that this has 
been an unconscionable action. 

Would it be possible for you to supply, as a part of this record, 
a report of prices both on raw sugar and on eine sugar as imported, 
so that we get both prices, for such periods or at such times as you 
might select that you think appropriately reflects the situation of the 
market before and manadiainty after the actions taken. Perhaps, too, 
you could make a comparative schedule with a year ago in order that 
this record may support or help to establish just what the effects have 
been on the raw sugar prices delivered, U.S. points of quotation ? 

Mr. Myers. I shall be very glad to do so, Congressman McIntire. 

I can give you a brief preview of it at this moment. A year ago the 
refined price got up—a year ago the price of refined sugar, basis New 
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York, reached a peak of $9.55 per hundred pounds. Late in 1959, it 
started to decline and in March of this year it was $9.20. About the 
middle of the year it rose to $9.40, and then it.jumped to $9.70, where 
it still is. 

The price of raw sugar. for 1959 averaged $6.24. In the first half 
of this year it ranged from a low of $5.85 toa high of $6.40. For the 
month of June, I reméenher it was $6.25. It rose to $6.55 on July 11, 
and then it made that 3-day peak of $6.70, from July 19 to 21 in- 
clusive. Later it sank back to $6.40, and during the last few days it 
has been $6.55. 

Mr. Betcurr. Did I understand you correctly, Mr. Myers, I thought 
you said a year ago that refined sugar was $9.55 a hundred ¢ . 

Mr. Myers. That is correct. 

Mr. Bevcuer. And at the beginning of this year it was $9.30 ? 

Mr. Myers. $9.20. 

Mr. Bevcuer. $9.20? 

Mr. Myers. The peak a year ago was $9.55 

Mr. Beicuer. And after this action was taken, it was about $9.70? 

Mr. Myers. It rose from $9.40 to $9.70 after this. 

Mr. Bevtcuer. In other words, the price of sugar after was raised 
fifteen-one hundredths of a cent per pound ? 

Mr. Myers. From the peak last year to the peak this year; yes. 

Mr. Bevcuer. It was raised less than 1 cent ? 

Mr. Jones. I understand that. I am just saying they are using this 
as an excuse for manipulating prices. 

Mr. Betcuerr. So if this has done anything at all to help the inter- 
national situation, the American housewife has paid fifteen one-hun- 
dredths of a cent per pound for sugur to help the international 
situation. 

Mr. Jones. No; you are not making a correct statement there. The 
housewife has been paying, although there might have been no justifica- 
tion, she has actually paid 2 cents a : pound more. 

Mr. Bevcuer. I am talking about what the actual price of sugar is 

Mr.Jones. You are talking about the wholesale price of sugar. 

Mr. Bevcuer. I cannot tell what somebody is charging somebody 
else, but the price of sugar, it went up fifteen one-hundredths of a 
cent, 

Mr. Jones. You are quoting the price on the sugar market ; not. the 
housewife’s price at all. 

Mr. Betcuer. I cannot see if somebody uses this, why the State De- 
partment is to blame for what a retail grocer does. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Myers said that if the Dominican sugar had come 
in, that the market price would not have gone up. If the market price 
had not gone up, the wholesalers and the retailers would have had no 
excuse for raising their price. They are using that as an excuse for 
gouging the housewives of America. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Jones 

Mr. Bevcuer. Are you accusing the retail grocers of America of 
cheating the public? 

Mr. Jones. Retail and wholesale together. It is a part of mer- 
chandising. 

Mr. Bevcuer. OK; let’s don’t blame that on the State Department 
or Mr. Myers, either. 
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Mr. Jones. We are going to blame it on the people who—he said 
that if the Dominican sugar had come in here, the price*would not 
have gone up. He made that statement. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. That had an effect on both the wholesale and retail 
price. Se ; 

Mr. Bexcuer. It had an effect. of raising the price of sugar by 
fifteen one-hundredths of a cent a pound. 

Mr. Jones. I am not going to argue with you about that. Go to 
the store and buy the sugar and you will find it is not fifteen 
one-hundredths of a cent a pound. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Myers, I think perhaps I have finished my 
question, but I just w anted to not be misunderstood. 

You will make available to the record such data as you figure is 
pertinent to reflect the price situation on a comparative basis with 
previous provisions in order that we might have a record as to these 
price fluctuations in the period that is involved ¢ 

[ will leave it up to you as to how you submit it. 

Mr. a ers. That is correct. We will be delighted to put it in the 
record. I do want. to say that our actions here under the Sugar Act 

can only affect the raw price of suga 

If the wholesale price changes, the wholesale spread changes, that 
we cannot determine. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mrs. May. Mr. Chairman, one question. 

Mr. Poacr. Exeuse me. Will you add to those any changes in the 
retail price? I am sure that you have that, too, in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Myers. We wanted to give it to you a few moments ago. The 
difficulty is the Bureau of Labor Statistics comes out with its national 
retail price a bit late, and therefore it will take a little while to get it. 

Mr. Poager. It will be a long while before we all read this record 
anyhow. 

Mr. Myers. Well, we will be glad to put it in for the period it is 
available, 

(The data referred to above has been submitted and is as follows:) 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
SuGaAR DIvIsIon, 
Washington D.C., September 6, 1960. 
Hon. Haxro.p D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Cootry: During the course of the hearing your committee held 
August 26, 1960, on the extension of the Sugar Act, I was asked to supply data 
showing recent trends in sugar prices with comparative data for past years. 
The enclosed tables give the requested data. 

One table shows low, high, and average prices from 1948 to date, for raw and 
refined sugar, duty paid, New York, and the retail for the average United States. 
It also gives the comparison between the refined prices in New York and the 
price adjusted for the consumers’ price index, in accordance with the formula 
required to be considered in section 201 of the Sugar Act. 

You will observe that raw sugar prices show no significant trend since 1951. 
As a matter of fact, the high price of 6.8 cents per pound, duty paid, New York, 
for raw sugar, which existed on June 22, 1951, was slightly higher than the price 
of 6.7 cents per pound which existed for 3 days in July of this year. This 
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latter price was not associated with an overall shortage of sugar, but rather 
with the temporary break in supplies between the time that imports from Cuba 
were suspended and imports from other countries started. As soon as major 
purchase authorizations were made on July 21 under the amended legislation, 
the price started to decline and fell to 6.4 cents per pound. The present price 
of 6.55 cents per pound compares with a high price for 1959 of 6.57 cents and the 
average for 1960 through August 26 of 6.17 cents per pound is slightly lower 
than the 1959 average of 6.24 cents per pound. 

Prices of refined sugar reflect not only the price of raw sugar but also re- 
fining margins which, in turn, reflect refining costs. Prices of refined sugar have 
shown a rather consistent upward trend during the postwar period. The cur- 
rent peak price of $9.70 per 100 pounds, New York basis, is nearly $1 per 100 
pounds above the peak price of $8.75 of 1951. It is significant, however, that 
the current price is only 95.7 percent of the level indicated by the consumers’ 
price index, to which the Secretary of Agriculture is required by section 201 of 
the Sugar Act to give consideration in establishing total supplies of sugar for 
consumption annually in the United States. 

Retail prices, reflecting transportation costs and other distribution charges 
between the refinery and the ultimate consumer, have shown a still more pro- 
nounced upward trend during the postwar period. The current level is more 
than 2 cents per pound above that for 1948 and well over 1 cent per pound 
above that for 1951. , 

The other table, showing sugar prices from July 1959 through August 1960, 
gives monthly average prices from July 1959 through August 1960 for raw sugar, 
duty paid, New York, and wholesale refined cane sugar, New York basis. It also 
gives the daily prices for the months of July and August 1960. This table shows 
the details by which sugar prices can be associated during the past 2 months 
with sugar supply actions. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE MYERrs, Director. 


Prices 1948-60 for quota sugar and indicated for consideration in establishing 
quotas under the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended 
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1 From sec. 201 applicable 1948-55: ‘‘“* * * shall take into consideration the relationship between the 
prices at wholesale for refined sugar that would result from such determination and the general cost of 
living in the United States as compared with the relationship between prices at wholesale for refined sugar 
and the general cost of living in the United States obtaining during 1947 prior to the termination of price 
control of sugar as indicated by the Consumers’ Price Index as published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor.’’” Amendment in 1956 substituted: ‘during 1947-49” for ‘‘during 1947 prior 
to the termination of price control of sugar.’’ (January—October 1947.) 

2 January-July. 

3 Based on July C.P.I. 
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Sugar prices, July 1959 to August 1960 


[Cents per pound] 
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The CHarrman. Mrs. May. 

Mrs. May. Mr. Myers, I think there is on this—we are talking sugar 
pr ice now, especially how it affects the housewife and the consumer— 
think there is something we ought to establish here for the record. 

It is true, is it not, that there is a formula for connecting the price 
with sugar as it is geared to the 1947-49 cost of living. 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mrs. May. This formula actually is not administered, but let’s 
establish here how much would the sugar price be to Mr. Jones and 
myself if that were geared to that cost of living in 1947-49 ? 

Mr. Myers. I happen to have it here, Mrs. May, if I can take just 
a second to find it. 

Mrs. May, based on the May index, the Consumer Price Index for 
the month of May, it would have been 10.11 cents per pound com- 

pared with the highest it has ever been of 9.70, or its current price of 
0.70. So we have not yet gotten up to it—— 

The Cuarrman. What is this thing called the May index ? 

Mr. Myers. The month of May. 

The Cuamman. Any further questions of Mr. Myers? 
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If not, we thank you very much, Mr. Myers. We will now go into 


executive session. 
(The following letter and data have been submitted and are in- 
cluded in the record at this point :) 
MARTIN AND Burt, 
Washington, D.C., August 29, 1960. 
Hon. Haroip D. CooLry, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Drak Mr. CHAIRMAN: The sugar legislation adopted by the Congress last July 
has made it possible for Guatemala to be given a purchase authorization of 
6,000 tons of sugar for calendar year 1960. 

I have recently returned from a trip to Guatemala and I know from firsthand 
observation that this inclusion of Guatemala within the U.S. sugar program— 
although it is only for this calendar year—has had a tremendous impact on an 
economic segment of the country vital to the well-being of the country as a whole, 
President Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, on behalf of the people of Guatemala, is very 
grateful to the U.S. Congress, especially under your leadership, and to the 
executive branch of our Government for the purchase authorizations recently 
issued. 

It is sometimes difficult, unless one observes it firsthand; to realize fully the 
impact which a program such as the U.S. Sugar Act can have on a 
small country. This impact is not only economic but is also psychological. Both 
are important. The case of Guatemala in this respect is unique. Guatemala has 
stood by the United States ever since the overthrow in 1954 of the notoriously 
communistie regime of Jacobo Arbenz, now consorting with the Communists in 
Cuba. More recently we have witnessed the fact that at the San Jose Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers, just concluded in Costa Rica, Guatemala was one of 
the few countries which backed the original U.S. position of a strong stand 
against communism and Castro. Guatemala was one of the first to recognize 
the Castro regime as a Communist-dominated government. It is the first 
eountry to break off diplomatic relations with Cuba for that reason. 

Now the Government of Guatemala is faced with a serious economic situation. 
This has been brought about by a combination of circumstances beyond the con- 
trol of the Government and the people of Guatemala. The first circumstance 
was the drop in the price of coffee, whereby the Government of Guatemala has 
lost some $12 million which it otherwise would have realized. The second fac- 
tor was the second greatest tragedy in Guatemala’s history, when the insane 
asylum at Guatemala City literally burned to the ground, killing over 400 in- 
mates. To build a new insane asylum with the proper facilities will cost some 
$3 million, a cost which the Government of Guatemala will have to bear. These 
two factors constitute an enormous economic drain which should be considered 
by the United States in its relations with Guatemala, a loyal and dependable 
friend in a critical area of the hemisphere. 

Thus, it can be seen that the sale of sugar by Guatemala to the United States 
comes at a most opportune moment in United States-Guatemala relations. 

The psychological factor involved in the inclusion of Guatemala within the 
U.S.-sugar program is also significant. This inclusion demonstrates that the 
United States cares about Guatemala and is concerned with its well-being. I 
think it is very important to emphasize the word “concern” because it is one of 
the key words in a positive U.S. policy toward Latin America. The knowledge 
that there is such a concern gives a government and a people of a friendly country 
renewed strength, energy and determination at a time when these qualities are 
essential to the preservation of its freedom and independence, and at a time 
when communism has established a beachhead in the Western Hemisphere 
from which it proposes to launch its attack against such freedom and independ- 
ence. ‘This is particularly so with respect to Guatemala, a country which knows 
from bitter experience what it means to live under a Communist regime. 

In the final analysis, assistance to Guatemala through whatever means, includ- 
ing the sugar program, is assistance to the building and strengthening of inde- 
pendence and freedom within the entire hemisphere, including the United States. 

It is therefore essential that the further step be taken by the United States 
with respect to Guatemala and the sugar program—that is to say, the allocation 
of a specific quota to Guatemala in the sugar legislation itself. Guatemala is 
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prepared to supply 14,000 tons of sugar to the United States during calendar 
year 1961, and it has considerable potentialities for a greater participation there- 
after. At this time, however, Guatemala asks to be earmarked for 10,000 tons. 
While Guatemala has every confidence that she will be included within the pro- 
gram next calendar year under the provisions of H.R. 13062, nevertheless it is es- 
sential for the sugar producers of Guatemala to know that their country has a 
specific quota so that the proper planning, which must be undertaken well in ad- 
vance, can be efficiently instituted. If, however, it does not prove feasible at this 
time during the closing days of the postconvention session to designate Guatemala 
for a specific quota, then it is respectfully suggested that a statement by you 
that it is the expectation of the committee to designate Guatemala for a specific 
quota when next the Sugar Act is revised, will have a strong influence on the 
sugar producers of Guatemala in encouraging them to gear their industry to such 
an expectation. It would also have a comparable effect on the Government and 
people of Guatemala in the sense that the concern of the United States, referred 
to above, is not a temporary matter. 

Finally, 10,000 tons is a small amount by U.S. standards. A quota of 10,000 
tons for Guatemala would not involve depriving any other country of this amount. 
Nor would it involve readjustment of any other country’s quota. It is an amount 
that Guatemala would request, Cuban deficit or no Cuban deficit. In 1956, dur- 
ing the hearings before the Senate Finance Committee on the sugar legislation, 
Guatemala stated that she was not then requesting a quota but that in 1960 
she would expect to be included for such a quota. Assurance was given at that 
time that Guatemala would be given every consideration. In this connection, I 
know that Guatemala is greatful to you for your recognition of the special status 
of Guatemala in United States-Latin American relations. Guatemala is also grate- 
ful to you for the specific references to Guatemala made during the debate on 
the sugar bill last July. Your leadership in this respect has meant much to 
this small country and gives them hope for the future. 

I enclose herewith an article by Virginia Prewett entitled, “Another Oppor- 
tunity We Can Lose,” in the July 27, 1960, issue of the Washington Daily News. 
I also enclose the remarks from the Congressional Record of the Honorable 
Chester E. Merrow and the Honorable Robert L. F’. Sikes made during the debate 
in the House on the mutual security and related agencies appropriation bill, 
1961. That article, together with the remarks referred to, highlight the special 
position of Guatemala with respect to hemisphere peace and security. It is re- 
spectfully requested, therefore, that they be included, together with this letter, 
as part of the committee hearings on H.R. 13062. 

Respectfully yours, 
SHELDON Z. KAPLAN, 
General Counsel in the United States, 
Guatemala Sugar Producers Association, 





[From the Washington Daily News, July 27, 1960] 


ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY WE CAN LOSE 
(By Virginia Prewett) 


With Castro-Communist pressures mounting against Guatemala as part of the 
world offensive against the United States, that country’s government finds itself 
bewilderingly entangled in the mysteries of U.S. foreign policy. 

The United States has just agreed to pump a $140 million loan into Com- 
munist Poland. Poland is pumping trade and technicians into Cuba to bolster 
Castro. Castro has pumped money into Guatemala—for an attempted rebellion 
on July 17 and organized rioting since. But the United States has cut off 
former grants to Guatemala and the last $3.5 million trickle in the loan pipeline 
has dribbled out. 


DELAYS 


Guatemala has asked the Development Loan Fund for a $23 million shot in 
the arm for road building. The DLF has had the project a month—and its re- 
view process takes about seven. Requests before the Export-Import Bank face 
similar bureaucratic delays, 
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Washington has known for a year of two tactics being used against Guate- 
mala’s anti-Castro Government. First, extremists of the right and the left are 
trying to push President Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes into strongarm measures 
so they can cry “Tyrant!” Second, they’re capitalizing on economic troubles 
brought on by fallen coffee prices and aggravated by the withdrawal of formerly 
generous U.S. aid. 

RELUCTANT 


Guatemala’s July 17 revolt scare, coinciding with terrorism in Guatemala City, 
has led to declaration of semimartial law for a month. But President Ydigoras 
is still seeking to avoid harsh measures. On the fourth night of rioting under 
martial law, President Ydigoras went personally to downtown Guatemala City 
to face the mob. At risk of his life he talked them into dispersing. 

Here are inside facts: 

Present U.S. policy for Guatemala was set in 1959 by Eisenhower advisors tem- 
peramentally cool to Latin America. 

Our State Department tried and failed to liberalize their attitude on Latin 
America immediately after Eisenhower’s South American trip. The President’s 
belatedly announced “‘bold new plan” for the region is hedged about with prospects 
for inch-along performance. 

Guatemala’s pro-Communist former president, Jacobo Arbenz, is now in Cuba 
helping direct groups already formed in Guatemala’s Mico and Minas Moun- 
tains. They’re readying guerrilla warfare to bleed Guatemala internally in a 
reenactment of Castro’s Sierra Maestra campaign. 

To rally his nation, President Ydigoras has just announced his own bold new 
$170 million development plan, which optimistically envisages some U.S. 
financing. 

So long as denial and delay characterize our policy, however, the Guatemalan 
government will have to meet the economic issue with paper defenses only. 
The spectacle argues that our top policy echelon is still unaware of the size 
and tempo of Latin America’s boiling-hot crisis. 


MUTUAL SECURITY AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATION BILL, 1961 


Speech of Hon. Robert L. F. Sikes, of Florida, in the House of Representatives, 
Friday, June 17, 1960 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union had 
under consideration the bill (H.R. 12619) making appropriations for mutual 
security and related agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SrKxes. Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask the chairman of the subcommittee one 
or two questions, if I may have his attention. I shall be brief. 

I know that the gentleman from Louisiana has always considered this pro- 
gram with great care and wisdom, and is literally saving the American tax- 
payer of billions of dollars. I think the country owes a tremendous debt of grati- 
tude to the gentleman and to his subcommittee. 

May I ask the chairman of the subcommittee, Would not the gentleman agree 
that grant aid, whether under special assistance or the President’s contingency 
fund, should be used sparingly—only in very special and exceptional situations? 

Mr. PassMAN. I am in complete accord with the gentleman’s viewpoint. 

Mr. Srkes. May I go one step further and may I ask the gentleman by way 
of clarifying legislative intent, notwithstanding this situation would it not be 
the understanding of the chairman of the subcommittee that Guatemala, a 
country which is solidifying the anti-Communist forces in the delicate Caribbean 
and Central American area, falls into this exceptional category and that any 
forthcoming special assistance or contingency fund assistance to that country 
could well be by grant, particularly in view of the current effort of the Arbenz 
Communist group, now associated with Castro in Cuba to regain a foothold by 
force in Guatemala? 

Mr. PassMAN. I want to say to the gentleman that I am certainly in accord 
with his position. I feel that Guatemala is in a singular position and is deserving 
of special consideration. 
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MUTUAL SECURITY AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATION BILL or 1961 


Extension of Remarks of Hon. Chester E. Merrow, of New Hampshire, in the 
House of Representatives, Friday, June 17, 1960 


Mr. Merrow. Mr. Speaker, under general leave to extend remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record on the mutual security and related agencies appropria- 
tion bill of 1961, I wish to point out that when the measure was before the 
House, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sikes] emphasized the importance of 
Guatemala to the free world. If Guatemala should ever again fall into the 
hands of the Communists it would be a tragic blow to the course of freedom in 
the Americas. The gentleman from Florida is a great student of Latin America 
and is ever alert to the growing menace of communism in that area. I con- 
gratulate both him and the distinguished gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Pass- 
man] for highlighting the necessity for consideration of Guatemala in the cate- 
gory of those countries which confront serious situations requiring grant eco- 
nomic aid. All of us realize the importance of Guatemala and of the outstand- 
ing contribution she is making to the free world. 


(Whereupon, at 4:55 p.m., the committee went into executive 
session. ) 


x 





